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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT IS EASIER TO GO DOWN HILL THAN UP. 
Popular saying. 


THE Attlee Ministry has been in office for two and a half 
years. In that time our Empire has been broken; we have 
finally parted with India and Burma ; Empire 
Trade has been weakened ; we are mortgaged to 
the U.S.A.;-the Navy has been nearly abolished 
and our other forces seriously depleted ; our civil aviation is 
destroyed ; our mines have ceased to be profitable. Besides 
these performances, Ministers have squandered uncounted 
millions on corrupting and bewildering the people of this 
island, whose prosperity they are destroying by their extrava- 
gance. Destruction is their aim; they have a Bill before 
Parliament to emasculate the House of Lords. Finally, 
Ministers by their general incompetence and maladministra- 
tion have so disorganised Britain that a mass exodus has 
become inevitable. All these things have been accomplished 
in less than thirty months. 

This being so, the clear duty of all Conservatives is to 
oppose the Government in all its works and on every subject. 


Two and a half 
Years 


PARLIAMENT met on January 20, after a long recess, during 
which time members of the House of Commons have taken 
the opportunity to talk to their constituents 
and to find out what voters are thinking. The 
days of Socialist illusion are over. The gilt is 
off the Marxist gingerbread, there is, apparently, no New 
Heaven and no New Earth, but a tired old world full of 
bewildered people who have not enough to eat and to wear 
VOL. CKXX, I 
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and who cannot, however hard they work, get any more food 
or clothing. They have plenty of ‘‘ money,” both in wages 
and doles, and many of them have not yet found out that 
money without goods is not much use. The propaganda 
machine of the Socialists has been working overtime to 
catch up with events, but, somehow, the events run ahead. 
It is evident that the Socialist highbrows are disconcerted. 
Things have not—economically speaking—gone according to 
plan. For instance, where is the American slump, which was 
to show the world all the faults of private enterprise ? And 


why are our own virtuous Socialist conditions so depressing ?- 


These long-haired young men cannot see why! It is, if they 
only knew it, the day of triumph for the low-brow. A regular 
come-back for him. But the essence of the low-brow is that 
he does not have theories and has no desire to “ convert ” or 
otherwise mis-handle the other fellows. He thought high-brow 
economics would not work; to his simple mind wealth could 
not be created by printing notes and distributing them either 
as doles or higher wages. But then, as we have said, the low- 
brow is a simple fellow and he will certainly not make the 
most of his case, which is, in fact, our case. He must hope 
that Conservatives in the House of Commons will rub it in! 
THE great national crisis through which we are now passing 
would not make us all as anxious as we undoubtedly are, if we 
: thought that Ministers had the least idea of 
dl ded What they were doing or where they were 
taking us to. But it is increasingly evident 
that they are just being whirled along in a stream of events 
which they did not foresee and cannot control. To add to the 
discomfort of the public, there is a very strong impression that 
Ministers do not take—hardly even ask—the advice of their 
very capable permanent officials. There is a noticeable 
malaise throughout the Civil Service in consequence of this. 
No one would expect the civil heads of departments to go 
against the policy of their temporary chiefs, but it is their 
duty to educate them, in so far as they are educable. Having 


given their advice, it is their duty to try and carry out the ° 


policy of Ministers, but it is also their duty to warn them of 


the consequences of their policy and to point out the dangers. 


that lie ahead. Lately it has transpired that, on more than 
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one occasion, Ministers have been advised or warned by their 
departments and that such advice was disregarded. Whether 
itis Mr. Strachey in regard to bread and potatoes, or Mr. Dalton 
last spring on the coming dollar crisis, the story is the same. 
Ministers—whose vanity is often colossal—disregard the 
experts and pursue their will-o’-the-wisps regardless of 
consequences. This is known—as how should it not be when 
such egregious follies are practised and the public is alarmed— 
not only by the political public, but the ordinary man and 
woman. Government nowadays has so much to say about all 
sorts of activities, there is so much control of ordinary daily 
actions, so much interference with private life, that the 
‘collapse of the administration would be felt in every home. 
And in every home questions are now asked as to Govern- 
ment’s competence to rule and direct everything. Citizens are 
hopelessly crushed by new ordinances and controls. The 
disaster, if it occurs, will strike so near the bone, that anxiety 
is now felt even by people who do not concern themselves with 
politics. It is this sense of being altogether too much involved 
that is upsetting people. They feel that the ship may spill the 
crew and the passengers into the sea, but that these last will be 
so tied up that they will not be able to help themselves. 


THE latest of our public men to assume the task of mentor to 
the Russians are Messrs. Attlee and Morrison, the former in a 

broadcast on January 3, which surprised its 
ar iol hearers by its exacerbated tone, and the latter, 

in a speech on January 11, in which—more in 
sorrow than in anger—the Russians were begged to behave 
like Western Europeans and not to exhibit the more aggra- 
vating aspects of their national character. We do not know 
what Messrs. Attlee and Morrison thought they would accom- 
plish by these utterances. Probably they were not thinking 
of the Russians at all, but were only directing their remarks 
to their home audience. They are both anxious to show 
voters in this country that they are not wild men, but that 
they can be as “statesmanlike and moderate ’’ as anyone. 
And so they are—in some of their speeches. But Ministers do 
not show this moderation in anything else, and they leave to 
their colleagues who are politically very bitter the direction 
of our affairs. Mr. Strachey, for instance, and Doctor Edith 
Summerskill seem to have only one aim, and that is to promote 
ill-feeling and to depress the standard of life. The Minister 
of Food runs a regular war of nerves against the British public, 
using the whole apparatus of the P.R.O.s to this effect and to 
confuse the issues. If we could be told the amount of stocks 
of food held in Britain; if we knew the cost of the bulk 
buying,.we could then better judge of our situation. But 
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such facts are not disclosed here—and the last these Ministers 
want is that we should understand the national situation 
correctly. They alternately try to scare the public and to 
reassure it, their object apparently being to achieve bewilder- 
ment and a passive condition of endurance in which state they 
hope that we shall be ready to put up with anything they may 
do to us. There has probably never been a time since the 
reign of the Stuarts when the public had so little control over 
its destiny as in the days we are now passing through. The 
secrecy which has veiled the abolition of our naval and 
military strength, the incapacity which has produced the 
present economic crisis have not been equalled since the 17th 
century. 


WE have referred to Mr. Morrison’s speech made at Leicester 
on January 11. He appealed to the Russians to “ discard 
, provocative policies by which they are not 
_ Guilty only running the risk of war but, etc.” The 
<4 risk of war! Everyone is aware that this risk 
exists, and that it is promoted by the discussions of UNO. 
Everyone, even Mr. Morrison, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Bevin and Sir 
Stafford Cripps, knows that war is a possibility. That being 
so, why are they reducing our strength? Our Navy, under 
the egregious Mr. Alexander, has almost disappeared, the 
personnel (all except the vast civilian staff at the Admiralty), 
has melted away. It is doubtful whether the Vanguard—or 
any of our remaining battleships—could put to sea. Our 
Army has been reduced, not only in number, but in quality 
of training. Our Air Force—we are not told what has hap- 
pened to that ; we are not told anything. But it would appear 
that Mr. Alexander’s aimless incompetence has also made its 
mark on this body of men. And, watching the ruin the Govern- 
ment has helped to make of our defences, Mr. Morrison dares to 
bleat about war with Russia! If the Russians were to attack us 
they would only do so because Mr. Morrison and his colleagues 
had made us so weak that we could not resist attack. How 
often are our Liberals and Socialists going to disarm us and 
leave us naked and defenceless? We can tell them. Only 
this once more. After that it is the end. Not of them only, 
but of our whole nation and all we stand for. And if we allow 
Ministers to continue this work of the destruction of Britain, 
we shall, ourselves, be guilty of our own self murder. 


WuatT confidence can be felt in Ministers who let us pass 
through a year like 1947, who, warned of the dollar gap ahead, 
In The Old cavort from one muddle to another with no 
Bad Days sense of their own responsibility? They 

occasionally say, “We all now find” some- 
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thing that they were the only people to ignore. Sir Stafford 
Cripps did this the other day about production, our most 
serious trouble at the moment. For on our output and sale 
depends the extent of our bondage to America. The public, 
trying to find their way and to reach an understanding of the 
national situation are very seriously concerned with three 
matters. Our first trouble is we are now facing serious 
inflation; we are, as a matter of fact, halfway into this. This 
is a very grave matter in connection with our heavy and 
growing American debt. Our second problem is the dollar 
problem: we have to sell more—much more—and to buy 
less, a great deal less. The third matter of which people think 
and speak as a vital matter is the New Statute of Labourers. 
Now on all these three problems the Ministers concerned have 
received advice of a most earnest and weighty kind. Do they 
ever listen? On the first mentioned and very technical matters 
we know that they did not. In regard to their precious order for 
the “diversion of labour”’ which is such a resounding failure 
there are plenty of people in the Ministry of Labour who could 
have told them that to push unskilled and unwilling workers 
into our basic industries would be a failure as gross as that of 
the Bevin Boys. But in the Ministry of Labour we have, as 
political chief, the usual Socialist who has read Karl Marx and 
believes that he knows all that need be known. Ministers 
evidently think that they can still get away with their danger- 
ous and subversive plans and that the electors will not have 
found them out by 1950. 

It may be that some attack from outside may help them by 
creating a diversion. Ina mild way the Russians do this by 
their propaganda. It may be that a war would help to cover 
up Ministerial misdeeds and inadequacies. But such a diversion 
would be fatal to the country, for our forces have been so 
destroyed that we are weaker than ever before. Not since the 
Stuart days has our Navy so rotted away. Mr. Pepys makes 
grim reading for us now. 


THE Government has tremendous debts, they amount to 
about {20,000m. And they are adding to these. They 
Debt bought out the coal-owners—who were making 

a profit—and they are losing money on this 
venture. They have bought out the railway shareholders and 
they will certainly not do any better with this new affair. But 
the credit of the British Government does not depend on their 
ownership of this and that, it rests on their power of taxation. 
We have to remember that the value of British Government 
securities depends only on one thing: their power to take our 
money. And we know that they will use this in full, even after 
the law of diminishing returns has begun to show that the limit 
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is reached. What this means is that all our property—and 
our lives and work too—are mortgaged to the State. All this 
would be bearable if we could see the end of it, if not for our- 
selves at least for our children ; but the outlook for them is 
very bleak. All that one can say about the future of inheri- 
tance is that it is wise to hand over as much as one can and 
to spread the family fortunes over as great a number of 
people as possible. If we who care about our families and 
our homes can hold on for a generation, this madness of 
destruction will pass. Even in Communist Russia the laws 
of inheritance and of property have recently been greatly 
modified. Some day, perhaps, we shall recover our senses in 
this island, which used to be the home of common sense. 


THERE are still many people in this country who, in spite of 
all discouragement, desire to pay for their children’s education 

and to provide for their future entry into life. 
na tion -Hey also want to be able to hand on the 

houses they have themselves inherited, even 
though they are now greatly harassed by heavy taxation and 
the threat of further confiscation. Super-tax, which is now 
applied to modest incomes, death duties, which levy as much 
as 20 per cent. on a capital of £40,000, make the survival of 
any family a matter of the utmost difficulty. Children’s 
allowances at present give income-tax relief of £33 a year for 
each child. Set against school bills of £250 a year this is very 
little. Trusts can be made for children—but parents them- 
selves are not allowed to do this. Every hole is stopped up 
which could be used to ease the situation for the father of a 
family. The object of all this is, of course, to prevent parents 
from taking care of their children. It is designed to drive 
boys and girls into schools greatly inferior to those their 
fathers went to and to prevent all home education. The 
persecution of inherited wealth and the prevention of savings 
has been carried to an extreme. Is there any way round the 
new inquisition, any way in which a man may ensure a 
measure of independence to his children? The man of 
property has, nowadays, no friends in the political world, 
and Socialists would apparently like to outlaw him. Yet on 
the accumulation of new wealth our whole country depends. 
That wealth will not be accumulated by Nationalised Air- 
ways, which lose a prodigious sum annually, nor by a Coal 
Board which has turned a handsome profit into a dead loss. 
We have recently been shown that nationalisation spells 
a large deficit. 


““ HITHERTO we have been inclined to suppose that production 
was all that mattered, irrespective of costs.’”’ Thus, according 
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to The Times, Sir Stafford Cripps spoke to a 
Press conference on January 7. The statement 
makes the ordinary man blink. Who are the ‘‘ we” who 
thought that costs did not matter ? We can think of no one so 
foolish, save the Socialist intelligentsia. Certainly no producer 
has ever thought that costs were unimportant, and Sir 
Stafford has been hearing—though perhaps not listening to— 
their remonstrances for years. Now all that they have told 
him would happen as the result of Socialist policy has 
happened, only even more terrifically: than the greatest 
pessimist had foreseen. Sir Stafford now knows that what he 
failed to foresee has occurred and that we are on the rocks on a 
lee shore. There used—in sailing vessel days—to be an 
operation called “ club-hauling ” which saved many a ship 
that was beating on a lee shore. It needed great courage and 
great skill on the part of the commander, great discipline on 
the part of the crew. Is there any analagous operation which 
can get us out of our present plight ? If there is, Sir Stafford 
Cripps is evidently unaware of it. He can do nothing but ask 
for more dollars and praise those workmen who actually stay 
at work. There is a current hypocrisy about all this which is 
nauseating. The miners have done slightly better lately, but 
they are nowhere near the figures of 1938. To read the papers 
—and not only the Socialist papers—any one would think 
that the miners were performing miracles. The iron and steel 
people have done well, but then this industry is privately 
owned and administered. To many people who read Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ and Mr. Attlee’s speeches, these two Socialist 
leaders appear to be putting out signals of distress to their 
political opponents. Up to now the bulk of the Socialists have 
rejected the idea of a second 193I—i.e. a Socialist admission 
of failure and a sauve qui peut towards a “‘ National ” Govern- 
ment. Now it would appear that whatever the Bevan- 
Gaitskills might do, the Cripps-Bevin-Attlees are ready to 
play the old game of puss in the corner. We hope that the 
Conservatives will refuse to enter into any such combination 
however much certain of their leaders may desire coalition. 


Have We? 


It can never be very pleasant for a man in money difficulties 
to have his affairs discussed and we are not enjoying this 

ordeal more than others have done. Mr. 
ap omg Marshall, on whose initiative the USA. is 

discussing the troubles of Europe with a view 
to helping such countries as require a loan to tide them over the 
hard season ahead, began to give evidence before the American 
Congress early last month. His arguments are the well-known 
ones of the banker who lets a customer have a loan, They are 
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that it will be better business to help him than to let him slip 
into further poverty. In this case, Mr. Marshall believes that 
European poverty might lead to political upheaval. “A 
great crisis has to be met,” and if the U.S.A. fails to help, 
“ other forces may settle the pattern of the future of European 
civilisation.’””’ He added that the longer help was delayed 
“the more difficult and costly ’’ would the operation be. It 
would perhaps help the Americans to make up their minds if 
they knew how heartily the British desire not to have any more 
of their money. We are quite sufficiently burdened with the 
money we already owe them and we would rather make good 
as best we can without any more loans. It would be enough 
for Britain if the U.S.A. were to help other Western 
European countries as soon as possible. The only people in 
this island who are really anxious for more American lending 
to us are the Ministers who are anxious to produce—however 
artificially—an appearance of prosperity to tide over into 
1950, the year when they hope to be again returned to power. 
For them the new American money is a lifebelt which may 
cause their survival, and it is just as well that the U.S.A. should 
know that. On this question the Beaverbrook Press has stated 
the national position with accuracy. We do not want any 
more American money or any more of their goods save what 
we can pay for. We appreciate Mr. Marshall’s good intentions 
and we think that his “plan” has already performed a 
supreme service to Europe. By its mere statement it has 
brought Russia into the open as nothing else could have done. 
We all, even the Ministers, now know what Russia aims at and 
that knowledge is very valuable. 


THE old saying “ he who goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing ”’ 
was never more true than now. Theman who borrows is no 
longer a free man, someone else controls a 

cas gd art of his affairs. We do not know what the 
S.A. will exact from us as the price of the 

goods they are prepared to let us have; waiving their claim to 
immediate payment, they will take our gold—and then? And 
then they will expect more, much more. They will ask that 
our shipbuilding be reduced and our other competing manu- 
factures be slowed down to their figure. We need feel no 
surprise at this, after all, business men do not give away 
money. It was this fact that made the Russians shy from the 


Marshali Plan. They do not want any help which will draw . 


them back into the non-Russian world. The violence of their 
reaction is the measure of the value of the American suggestion 
to Europe. But if we are prepared to risk accepting American 
help we must not forget that there is another side to it, and if we 
are shocked by the violence of Russian criticism and abuse, 
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‘we should know enough of the world—and of ourselves—to 
realise that not all that is printed in Pravda is incorrect. We 
take the following from the sober columns of The Times City 
article of December 31. The three first sentences from Pravda 
were quoted without any indication that they were quotes. 
They are a fair sample of Russian criticism of this country and 


the paragraph in The Times commenting on them is a gem of 
witty journalism. 


In analysing the inflation processes which have long been 
destroying Britain’s economy, the fact cannot be ignored that 
British official statistics gloss over the real state of affairs. The 
general line of British economic policy is not to pass from the war- 
time system of supply to a peace-time system, but on the contrary 
to strengthen and considerably to extend the operation of the war- 
time system. The talk of the day in Britain, therefore, is not the 
regulation of the economy on the basis of the appropriate financial 
reform and the complete abolition of rationing, but the universal 
introduction of all kinds of rationing—which are progressively 
worsening the already difficult life of broad sections of the popu- 
lation. 

“ The foregoing three sentences, says The Times City Editor, must 

_ not be taken to indicate a lapse of the City Notes into a more than 
usually die-hard orthodoxy. They are borrowed from the editorial 
columns of Pravda, the official organ of the Russian Communist Party. 
It is perhaps ungracious to quarrel over the smaller points in such a 
terse analysis. Amd, after all, Russia, home of high interest rates, old- 
fashioned price systems, and low taxation of the higher incomes, is no arm- 
chair critic. But the jibe at British official statistics—elsewhere stated 
to be ‘ not worth a brass farthing ’—is surely going too far. Moscow 
probably does not appreciate the special place given in British tradition to 
statistical formalities, such as cost-of-living indices, the attitude to which 
is always solemn but never serious. Besides, if our doctrinal soul- 
mate on Pravda will pardon a slightly shrewish riposte, even a brass 
farthing would be worth plenty of cancelled 1946 roubles.” (Our 
italics.) 

We call attention to the fact that serious journalists do not 
take government figures very seriously. 


THE recent currency reform in Russia was drastic., It cleared 
away a lot of old roubles, which became valueless and replaced 

them by new roubles fixed at 32 roubles to the 
chogged and pound. At the same time, retail prices were 

fixed. All this, with the enforced absence of 
criticism inside Russia, makes it very difficult to know what 
the cost of living in that country really is. The New York 
Times has had the ingenious idea of printing a time table to 
show what man-hour work can buy in Russia and in the 

a 1* 
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U.S.A. This shows what the real wages of the Russian and the: 
American workers are. The average Russian worker’s wages 
are taken at 500 roubles a month, his working week at 48 
hours. This gives him 2 roubles 41 kopecks an hour. The 
United States average worker has $1.28. The Russian prices 
are quoted from Zone I of the Soviet Union, where the prices 
are lowest. The comparison of the two countries shows the 
immense advantages that the American worker has over the 
Russian. Not all the cheap housing, free meals and social 
services—where they exist at all—can disguise the fact that 
the Russian lives in dire poverty compared with the American. 
.We are grateful to the New York Times for permission to re- 
print this interesting time-cost table. 


THE SOVIET UNION THE UNITED SrAree 
A 
Cons in \ Oetk. Cost i in V ork, 
Commodity. rs. Mins. Commodity Hrs. Mins, 
Rye bread, 1 lb... . - — 31 White bread (enriched), 1 lb. . — 07 
Wheat bread, 1 Ib. 1 10 Whole wheat bread, 1 Ib. - — o7} 
Rye flour, 1 Ib. — 50 #142White flour, 1lb. . — 05 
White flour, ee 1 19 Whole wheat flour, 1 lb. . — 08 
Macaroni (top grade), I Ib. I 41 Macaroni (top grade), 1 Ib. — 08 
Sugar, lump, 1 Ib. . 2 34 — , ae : ng . — 05} 
eal chops, I ; _ 
Calf meat (first class); 1 Ib. S 1S weet (top grade), 1 Ib. ae a 
Salted butter (top grade), 1 Ib. 10 42 Salted butter, 1 Ib.. — 48} 
Vegetable oil, 1 qt. Ir 30 Vegetable oil, 1 qt. — 47 
Fresh fish (first class), 1 Ib. 1 59 Salmon steak, 1 lb. — 364 
Ground salt, 1 Ib. — 18 Ground salt, 1 Ib. . — 03 
Oats, 1 Ib. . — 25 Oatmeal, 1 Ib. — o54 
Milk, 1 qt. . . 1 18 Milk,1qt. . — 10 
Eggs (first 2 ¥ 1 doz. . 4 57 Eggs (ige. aiid whites), ‘rdoz. — 384 
Tea, 1 Ib. : 11 — _ Tea,1rl — 304 
Coffee, 1 Ib. 14 06 Coffee, 1 Db. — 22} 
Beer, 1 bot. . 2. 51 Beer, 1 bot. . — 06} 
Ice cream, 1 qt. 7 55 Icecream, 1 qt. — 40 
Caviar, 1 Ib. . 73 03 No spernens _- — 
Vodka, 1 pt. . 23 50 Whisky, 1 pt. ar 
Matches, 1 box — 05 Matches, pocket safety, x I box. — } 
Toilet soap, 1 bar . 1 39 - Toilet soap, 1 bar . — “5% 
Washing soap, 1 bar 2 10 Laundry soap, 1 bar — 5 
Kerosene, 1 gal. 3 07 Kerosene, 1 gal. — 7 
Cigarettes, 20 . 2 04 Cigarettes, 20 — 9 
Cotton thread, 1 spl. - — 43 Cotton thread (100 ‘yds. ), I spl — 2 
Women’s cotton dresses, 1 - 3 51 Women’s cotton dress, 1 2 22 
Women’s half-wool jackets, 1 . 79 00 Women’s wool jacket, 1 (80 per 7 15 
, cent. virgin wool). 
Women’s woollen dresses, 1 . 252 00 Women’s woollen suit, 1 - I2 54 
Men’s worsted suits,1. - 580 13 Men’s wool worsted suit, 1 - 25 20 
Men’s semi-woollen suits,r  . 178 25 #Men’s woollen suit, 1 (loo per 28 04 
cent, virgin wool). 
Men’s leather shoes, pr. . - 104 30 Men’s leather shoes, pr. (top 7 15 
quality). 
Men’s galoshes, pr. ‘ - 18 04 Men’s rubber galoshes, pr. . 2 
Men’s felt boots, pr. . - 81 00 Men’s Canadian felt boots, pr. 5 30 
(11 inches). 
Women’s shoes, pr. ° . 107 30 Women’s leather shoes, pr. (top 5 . 32 
quality). 
Women’s cotton stockings, pr. . 2 34 Women’s cotton stockings, pr.. — 19} 
Men’s printed socks, pr. . ° 7 03 Men’s cotton socks, pr. . _ — I5 


IT is worth while to look at these comparative lists of Russian 
and American workers’ earnings to see how they work out. 
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In Russia it takes a man half an hour’s work to 
earn I Ib. of black bread, and over an hour to 
earn I lb. of white bread. It takes him over 
10} hours’ work to earn 1 lb. of butter. One dozen fresh eggs 
will cost him nearly five hours’ work, as against an American’s 
40 minutes. It may be said at once that an Englishman could 
not get eggs or butter however hard he worked. To continue : 
the Russian has to work three hours to get a gallon of kerosene 
and two hours for 20 cigarettes. 1 lb. of fresh fish costs two 
hours’ work to the Russians. But it is when we come to clothing 
that we see the Russians’ sorry plight. Men’s worsted suits 
cost between 10 and 11 weeks’ work and their boots over two 
weeks. The American is, of course, the most prosperous 
worker in the world. He has high wages, low living [his 
worsted suits cost him only a little over 25 hours’ work and 
his pint of whisky only 14 hours’ toil]. His lot is enviable in 
the extreme. But even our restricted, controlled and underfed 
country is a paradise compared to the great Union of 
Sovietised Russia ! 


Looking 
Closer 


PALESTINE is in a-state of civil war and the casualties are 
mounting. This is the inevitable result of the attacks on that 
: country by the Jews, supported by the 
foal Americans. From the moment that the British 
were no longer the paramount Power, from 

the very hour when our position there was shaken and our 
departure was merely a matter of time, disorder was bound 
to occur. There is a very simple scientific fact which has 
been forgotten in regard to this question, and that is that 
Nature abhors a vacuum. The departure of the British 
makes a vacuum, and the warring claimants, the Jews and 
the Arabs, neither of which peoples could hold Palestine for 
a month in face of attack by a great Power, are going to make 
a shambles of the Holy Land. In India matters are much 
worse, because the vacuum is greater and the problem larger. 
There, we are to blame for throwing over a duty. We were 
the guardians of India. The Pax Britannica had given that 
great sub-continent the peace which it had never had before. 
Now the country is in chaos and there is civil war. Gandhi, 
whom we have allowed to be puffed up into a personage, staged 
one of his well-known “ fasts.’”” Why the Press and the 
B.B.C. should write this up it is difficult to say. If it had been 
a genuine effort to commit suicide, we should have disapproved 
of it; if it was a mere farce, as so often before, we should 
disregard the whole play-acting business. India is a tragedy, 
a vast tragedy, and there is no scope for comic relief. Gandhi 
is one of the makers of the chaos which is now descending on 
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that country, but we are infinitely to blame for letting our- 
selves be affected by such a person. 


THE French are having a tough fight for freedom to live their 
own kind of life. Moscow has turned the heat on to them 
with a vengeance and, in doing so, Com- 
munism has suffered its first serious setback. 
It was in the middle of December that M. 
Schumann became Prime Minister and he has succeeded in 
keeping the support of Parliament through the stormy weeks 
since then. He has been helped by two groups, both unwilling 
helpers ; the first is the Communist party, which has behaved 
so badly and displayed such unfitness to share in democratic 
Government that many Frenchmen who were letting them- 
selves slide towards an acceptance of totalitarian ideas have 
been pulled up with a round turn. M. Schumann’s other 
unwilling helpers have been those who—also leaning towards 
despotism—hope to see General de Gaulle in power as a dictator. 
These people, these admirers of arbitrary rule, have always 
existed in France. We do not believe that General de Gaulle 
is one of them, and we think that the effort to use him as a 
stalking horse will fail, but, for the moment, his totalitarian 
followers have certainly helped Monsieur Schumann and 
his Finance Minister, Monsieur Réné Mayer. We are all 
deeply involved in this battle which the French are waging 
against despotism. France is the key to the whole world 
situation. One of the most courageous parliamentary 
actions of modern times was that of M. Schumann and 
his colleagues, who refused to have their drastic financial 
projects reduced. No less than five amendments had 
been passed by the Assembly by the combined efforts of the 
Communists and the right wing Totalitarians. M. Schumann 
staked the life of his Government by sending the project 
back to Parliament and demanding that the five amend- 
ments be deleted. He said, in so many words, when 
he returned his measure so that the taxation be restored, 
that the existence of the Government would depend upon 
the vote he received. Courage was rewarded. He got his vote. 
We should applaud this very remarkable success. 


The Struggle 
in France 


THE alliance between the Communists and certain Gaullists 
cannot be understood unless it is clearly realised that both 
The Opponents these groups desire ‘to change the French 

Constitution. They neither of them adhere 


to the Republic with its present Assembly~and powers. M. 
Schumann’s Government has set itself the hard task of 
stopping the inflation by which the Government—any 
government and any institution can be destroyed. They are 
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only supported in this arduous task by those who believe 
that the democratic form of Government is what suits France 
best. They find the Communists and certain Gaullists in 
their path fighting as allies against the Republic. But had 
the Schumann Government been defeated, we should at once 
have had a show down and possibly a civil war between the 
two anti-democratic groups. The force that defeated this 
effort was what is known as the Third Force. This is a group 
of centre parties who have drawn together to defeat the two 
classes of totalitarianism which France is offered. In simple 
language, this group has declared its policy to be “‘ a struggle 
against the dictatorships from either left or right.””’ We 
have nothing like this party in England, but here the menace 
of dictatorship is only from the left. 

This large third party supports the Schumann Ministry 
which has greatly improved its position by the gallant way 
in which it fought on two fronts. The strikes, fomented by 
the Communists have—for the time being—stopped. The 
drastic financial measure is thorough. And the President of 
the Republic, M. Vincent Auriol, was able to say at a recent 
Banquet given him in Paris by the English and American 
Press that the present French Parliament “‘ was bound by 
law during its existence and in virtue of its mission, to the 
people who had freely elected it.” 


EVENTs in Greece, King Michael’s abdication, and diplomatic 
developments in the Balkans form part of a larger pattern 
a ete presenting a major challenge to the West. 
Fein im __ The latest Greek troubles began on Christmas 

a Eve—the very choice of date bears the faithless 
hallmark of its choosers—when a broadcast from the guerilla 
headquarters of the former Greek tobacco-worker, Vafiades, 
now the self-titled ‘‘ General’? Markos, proclaimed the 
formation of what was called ‘‘ the first provisional democratic 
government of free Greece,” stating that its aims included 
the organisation of a strong army, fleet, and air force to resist 
any foreign aggression, and the reorganisation of the Greek 
State ‘‘ on democratic lines.’ This description is false in at 
least three respects, for, as everywhere in Eastern Europe, 
‘“democratic”’ in fact means “‘Communist’”’ and “ free”’ 
means a Communist tyranny, while as a “ government ”’ 
Markos has no local habitation in the land he is claiming, 
nor “‘ subjects’ who obey or a people who desire his rule. 
Markos, since this Communist “ General” is also without 
the necessary resources, his declared purpose of organising a 
strong “‘ fleet and air force ”’ is either pure bluff or else implies 
the intention of his backers to supply them. One merit, 
however, the Markos proclamation does possess: it acknow- 
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ledges plainly before the world that what has been going on in 
Greece for a long time is, in fact, foreign-instigated and 
foreign-supported rebellion. Less than 24 hours after this 
proclamation of a “‘ government,” Markos forces in Northern 
Greece launched an attack in strength concentrating their 
main offensive against Konitsa, a town in Epirus not far from 
the Albanian frontier, and making a couple of diversionary 
efforts elsewhere. The rebels numbered about 3,000 and their 
arms included 75-millimetre guns and heavy mortars. After 
more than a week of hard fighting Greek forces relieved the 
hard-pressed .Konitsa garrison and the rebels were driven off 
in a series of running battles, some retreating north-east into 
the Grammos mountains and others retiring south-west 
towards the coast in the area known as Paramythia. Konitsa 
was undoubtedly chosen as the Communist objective in 
order to win a foothold and a town on Greek soil for the rebel 
“government.” Despite the surprise achieved by an attack 
which began at five o’clock on Christmas morning, this effort 
failed. According to the able dispatches of Mr. Christopher 
Buckley in the Daily Telegraph, the immediate reasons for 
failure were three, viz. :-— 

(1) The resistance at the key Bourazani bridge between 
Albania and Konitsa of a single Greek company which held 
out until it was practically annihilated ; 

(2) The heroic defence by the remainder of the battalion 
garrisoning Konitsa town who, though completely isolated 
and dominated from the hills, held out for more than six 
days ; 

(3) The speed with which the Greek forces concentrated, 
making their way through the Metsowon Pass despite deep 
snow, and moved north from Yanina to relieve Konitsa, 
clearing the mountains on either flank as they advanced. 
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THE 10 or 12 battalions which took part in the attack on 
Konitsa form less than a fifth of estimated rebel strength. 

According to Greek General Staff information, 
Semremnent ©. the total number of rebels was about 25,000, 

organised in 65 battalions, 34 in Western 
Greece, mainly in the Mount Grammos and Konitsa area, 
24 in Macedonia, and seven in Thessaly and elsewhere. Rebel 
propaganda had been very carefully prepared. Well before 
the Konitsa attack the rebels announced the capture of field 
guns from the Greek forces and the desertion to “‘ General ” 
Markos of Greek air force pilots with their ’planes. In fact, 
Colonel Constantine Vlachos, Chief of Military Intelligence 
of the Greek General Staff, stated in Athens on December 29, 
no pilots had deserted from the Greek air force nor had any 
guns been captured from the Greek armed forces, while 
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examination of shells used by the rebels showed that they 
were of a calibre not used in the Greek Army. The rebels’ 
announcement was thus designed to mask the fact that their 
guns and air support were being supplied by foreign Powers. 
Further evidence of assistance to the rebels from Greece’s 
northern neighbours has come from witnesses examined by 
the United Nations Balkan Commissions. That assistance 
includes military hospitals, training and assembly camps, 
and supply and arms dumps set up in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania. Of the rebels’ weapons, all the heavier arms 
and three-quarters of the small arms have come from beyond 
Greece’s northern frontiers. In addition, international 
brigades of “ volunteers ’’ of Bulgarian, Yugoslav, Hungarian 
and other nationalities have been formed for use against 
Greece to a total certainly in excess of 10,000 men—and 
quite probably in excess of 25,000. Greek strength should be 
substantially greater than rebel strength. After the Konitsa 
attack the Greek Government secured agreement to the use 
of American aid funds for increasing the Greek Regular Army 
from 120,000 to 132,000 and for enlarging the Greek National 
Defence Corps from 50 to 100 battalions. Greek weapons 
should be reasonably adequate. The Greek Army has the 
British 3°7-inch pack-borne mountain howitzer with a range 
of 7,500 yards. This gun was formerly used with effect by 
the Indian Army on the North-West Frontier. The Greeks 
have also the British 25-pounder, and will shortly receive the 
American 75-mm. mountain gun. Their small arms include 
the tommy-gun, which, however, is of doubtful value in open 
mountain fighting as compared with the rifle in well-trained 
hands. On the other hand, the Greeks have been disadvan- 
taged by the need to tie down much of their strength in static 
garrisons, by lack of effective tactics in the field, and by the 
fact that the rebels not only enjoy greater mobility, but have 
also held the initiative throughout. In addition, the Greeks 
have suffered from the sense that they were fighting alone 
against grossly excessive odds. As a Greek officer told a 
British correspondent, “‘ We are not fighting 6,000 Greek 
guerillas. We are fighting 200,000,000 Slavs. It’s your battle 
as well as ours.” 


THE Greek victory at Konitsa unfortunately has little more 
than tactical significance. Even if the Markos forces abstain 

from further attacks in strength which exceed 
Rebel Strategy the present capacity of their resources and 
their command, extensive guerilla operations will certainly 
continue. Guerilla warfare is already far more intense than 
a year ago, and the shrewd, ruthless men far to the north who 
direct it reckon confidently that its continuance will paralyse 
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the Greek economy and bring the Americans to the view that 
support of the present Greek régime is an unprofitable invest- 
ment and that it would be useless to throw good money after 
bad in an attempt to stabilise a situation which the Com- 
munists mean to keep troubled. Already the economic 
burden on Greece resulting directly from the Communist 
attack grows enormously. Within a few months refugees 
from the northern territories who have fled from villages 
which the rebels threaten with murder, arson, rape and 
destruction, has increased from about 200,000 to more than 
double that total. These refugees now number nearly I in 15 
of the population and impose on the Greek economy a two- 
fold drain, on the one hand,. for care and maintenance ; on 
the other, for loss of production from the principal producing 
area of Greece. 

In such circumstances the British and American action in 
warning the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Governments that a 
serious view would be taken of any recognition of the rebel 
Markos “ government” is almost an irrelevancy. No such 
dramatic step as “ recognition’ isnecessary. The totalitarian 
governments directed by Moscow have found much more 
subtle methods of working. An example is the recent estab- 
lishment in Bulgaria and Hungary of ‘‘ Committees of Aid 
for Democratic Greece ’’—a device not unreminiscent of 
methods used by the Russians during the Balkan troubles of 
the 1870’s. Unless someone miscalculates, there is therefore 
no reason to assume that at this stage Moscow will force a 
showdown with the West in Greece. Instead, the Communist 
aggression will proceed by stages each nicely calculated to 
avoid the damage of armed Anglo-American intervention. 
And while developments in Greece gather momentum, else- 
where in the Balkans parallel preparations for larger moves 
will be pressed forward. 


It is into this larger picture that the enforced abdication of 
King Michael on December 30 must be fitted. Very little 
F ; information about what really happened has 
5 eae yet been published. The mise-en-scéne and 
“ action seem to have been arranged with 
characteristic Communist brutality. King Michael was 
apparently told bluntly that he must resign or else. . . . The 
abdication proclamation which he was required to sign was 
deliberately humiliating. After arrival in Switzerland he was 
obliged to issue a denial of the rumours which the Communists 
had been spreading to the effect that he had left his country 
“at his own wish to be free, enjoy life, and get married.” 
His secretary added that the reasons for his abdication were 
‘* political and only political.” In one thing King Michael 
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has been fortunate. He is still alive. It is true that even the 
Kremlin might have found some embarrassment in justifying 
his assassination, for it was King Michael who, at the age of 
23 and on his own initiative, summoned the quisling Marshal 
Antonescu to the royal palace in Bucharest in August, 1944, 
and had him arrested after a stormy interview. A few days 
later he accepted the Allied offer of an armistice and ordered 
Rumanian troops to advance into Transylvania. Throughout 
Eastern Europe he was hailed as a heroic anti-Fascist and 
was presented with the Order of Victory, the highest Soviet 
military decoration. Besides these claims to Russian grati- 
tude, he is very popular among the Rumanian people. But 
it is doubtful whether this fact would have saved him had 
Moscow thought his death desirable. Certainly the Com- 
munist, Madame Anna Pauker, who recently took over the 
Rumanian Foreign Office, would have found it no harder to 
dispose of a king than to get rid of the husband, whom she is 
said to have murdered because he was a Trotskyite. 

King Michael’s popularity among Rumanians free to 
express their feelings was evidenced in Paris on New Year’s 
Day, when the traditional mass at the Rumanian Church 
was turned into a demonstration in his favour. When the 
priest called for prayers for the army alone without mentioning 
the King, a voice from the congregation cried “ Traiasea 
Regele !”’ (‘‘ Long live the King!”’). These are the opening 
words of the former national anthem, which almost the entire 
congregation then began singing. In Rumania the Com- 
munists will now have to deal with the peasants, who form 
four-fifths of the population, and who in their hatred, detesta- 
tion and suspicion of the Communist clique ruling in Bucharest 
are already pursuing a country-wide policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. The Communists have already announced their proposed 
counter-measures ; and, given time, they will doubtless be 
able, as in Russia, to bring the peasantry sullenly to heel. 
But it will be a long and bloody struggle, for conditions in 
Rumania are already bad, how bad is shown, among other 
facts, by the Rumanian Government’s recent refusal to allow 
British or American journalists into the country. 


IT is an error which only the ignorant or the politically 
naive can make to regard all these events as “ the consequence 

of”? or ‘an answer to” the Marshall Plan 
The Giafienae ‘or the breakdown of the London Conference. 

Such matters may influence timing; they 
have nothing to do with strategy. Communist strategy as 
seen from the Kremlin is governed at present by confidence 
in its own powers of organisation and by belief that British 
and American weakness can still be counted on. Certainly 
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the consolidation of South-eastern Europe has recently made 
giant strides. Marshal Tito has been hard at work, and out 
of his efforts have emerged “friendship ’’ pacts—in older 
but more accurate language they would be called alliances— 
between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, between Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, and even between Yugoslavia and Hungary. 
Albania is closely bound to the Yugoslavs, and has also 
concluded a “friendship” pact with Bulgaria. During 
January the Bulgars and Rumanians put the finishing touches 
to a similar arrangement. Thus, a veritable network of 
treaties of alliance binds the Communist satellite states in 
the Balkans to one another. 

As regards British and American weakness, it is a fact that 
Britain has only a few thousand troops in Greece, and that 
the 300-million dollar American grant of aid to Greece under 
the Truman plan will be exhausted by June 30 next. It is 
also the fact that the uncertainties which beset American 
foreign policy, especially in Presidential election years when 
every act is scrutinised for its possible effect at the polls, 
do not make possible any confident forecast of what the 
Americans will do in a situation which in the near future may 
well reach a point at which what is needed is not economic 
support, but military action. Throughout January Adminis- 
tration and Congressional leaders were wrestling in public 
and behind the scenes with the difficulties thus emerging. 


Downing Street, though quieter on the surface, was also 


searching its heart and clearing its mind. For about the 
ultimate realities there is no more question than before. 
Greece is the strategic key to the Eastern Mediterranean, to 
Turkey and Persia, to the congeries of small Arab States, 
and to the vital oil of the Middle East. Greece is therefore 
essential to the security and very existence of Britain and the 
British Commonwealth. If Greece were ever lost to the free 
world, its critical strategic importance would sooner or later 
compel its recapture, certainly at great cost. Therefore 
whatever else may happen, unless we have become lunatic or 
moribund, we must hold Greece now, regardless of the 
immediate effort it imposes. Honour and interest, duty and 
need, alike impose that task upon us. In this case we are 
fortunate that American interests and policy are concordant 
with our own. But whether the Americans stand by us or 
we must act alone, the conclusion is unchanged. Over 
Greece there can be no surrender, no appeasement, no Munich. 
Here aggressive Communism and Russian aggrandisement 
must be halted. And if need be it must be us who halt them, 


IT is not very long since we were told by our Left Wing news- 
papers, that Australia was set for Socialism for a generation, 
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; and that next year’s General Election would 
peeeien confirm Mr. Chiffley in office. ‘‘ Socialism will 
rule Australia until 1960,’ was the slogan. 
Well, now it is not so certain. The Victorian State elections 
showed that opinion had changed and a recent by-election in 
New South Wales has given the same picture as the Victorian 
State elections. The move away from Socialism all over 
Australia is encouraged by events in Tasmania, where the 
Socialist Prime Minister, Mr. Cosgrove, is facing criminal pro- 
ceedings due to an allegation of bribery. All this tells against 
Socialism, and Mr. Chiffley’s move to nationalise the Banks 
has seriously upset a good many people. True he has always 
advocated this measure, but his announcement of its immi- 
nence took his party by surprise. A further setback to 
Socialism is that the Socialist campaign of personal slander 
during the last election against their political opponents—and 
particularly against Mr. Menzies, the leader of the opposition 
—has been exposed for what it was, a mean political dodge. 
Slander is, in fact, a weapon like a boomerang. Deadly if it 
is effective. If it does not destroy, it returns on the sender. 
It would appear that for Socialists to just hold their seats, 
will be all they can hope to do, so marked is the movement 
against them and their policy. This was recently seen at 
a municipal election where the Prime Minister lost his seat 
as councillor. As in England, as in France, municipal elec- 
tions in Australia are probably a fairly good guide to political 
feeling. 


PROFESSOR A. N. WHITEHEAD, who died at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on December 30 in his eighty-seventh year, was 
a remarkable man, and in the opinion of some 

Ew wd Fa N. iudges the greatest English philosopher since 
- Locke. His mind had depth, originality and 
power. He combined imagination and speculative fertility 
with logical force. He possessed the rare talent which enables 
the exceptionally gifted to discern those aspects of reality from 
which can be made abstractions that are true. He was a 
suggestive and a systematic thinker. He was rooted alike 
in the world of religious perception and devout feeling in which 
his childhood and youth were spent, and the world of mathe- 
matical thought and physical studies which he entered when 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge as an undergraduate 
and which he never afterwards left. At the same time his 
knowledge of history was wide and his understanding of its 
processes acute. Whitehead’s work ranged far. It received 
classical expression in the great three-volume treatise 
Principia Mathematica published between IgIo and 1913 with 
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Bertrand Russell as co-author. His philosophical ideas were 
slower in maturing, but their impact was great when they 
appeared in Science and the Modern World (1925), Process and 
Reality—the Gifford Lectures of 1927-28—and Adventures of 
Ideas (1934). Whitehead had three academic careers—at 
Cambridge, where he was elected a Fellow of Trinity soon 
after taking his degree and in time became senior mathe- 
matical lecturer, in London, where he combined the chair 
of Applied Mathematics at the Imperial College of Science 
with much university administrative work, and at Harvard, 
where in 1924 he accepted an invitation to the chair of phil- 
osophy. As aman he gave the impression of great sweetness 
and essential simplicity of character. In personal contact 
he was alert and interested in others, rich in the charm 
that flows from genuine sympathy, mellow and understanding 
in wisdom, serene in spirit. 


Mr. HAROLD LAsKI was one of Professor Whitehead’s admirers. 
We wonder why? For there was little in common between 
Socialist the two men. Here is a passage which forms 


English ? part of a panegyric of Professor Whitehead :— 


* Indeed, I find it difficult to think of any man I have known who 
had a deeper insight than Whitehead into the perspectives which 
are opened up by the power to think historically, without being 
driven by the long stretches of almost imperceptible change into the 
habit of mind which respects, almost 2 priori, the historical fact that 
there have been periods when the pace of change is swift, and men 
must make a revolutionary adaptation of his habits to a new 
environment, dominated by new principles, or pass away with a 
score of previous civilisations which have failed, for one reason or 
another, to act with the flexibility that needed innovation relentlessly 
demands.” 


It would be interesting to have this translated into 
English—or perhaps not interesting so much as amusing. 


WE commend to our readers the remarkable article by Mr. 
Peter Dene, which appears in this number. In the absence 
of official information on this important ques- 


Bi ane tion, The National Review presents readers 
with a study of recent Eastern European Trade 
Agreements. 


CONSERVATISM TO-DAY 


IN this present crisis in the affairs of man it is pertinent that a 
party which has played such a great part in the history of the 
realm should reiterate those ideals in which it believes and 
should try to counteract the idealism or philosophy, if it can 
be called such, of the Left. 

Practicability in politics was—and indeed still is—the 
golden rule of the Conservative. This is\ natural; for a 
political-thearywhich expounds th 
experience_and in its institutiens, and which regards the 
lessons and examples of history-with-some degree of apprecia- 
tion, can_obviously-show-the-system to which Conservatives 
adhere as a working entity. They can exemplify their theory 
in our social and political system, and personify their ideals 
in all those elements which make for our constitution as it 
now is. 

But this is not all that can be demanded of a party ; and 
that some members of the Conservative Party have declared 
a philosophy and theory alien to that party should and does 
cause some alarm to those who have the Tory interest at 
heart. Historically it is not true, and at the present time the 
statement is dangerous in view of the present Left domination, 
a domination supported by certain text-books on philosophy 
giving a sort of justification for the existence of Leftideas.. 

In studying politics one has to have one’s end always in 
view : and in the case of domestic policy one has first to agree 
upon what sort of men one would like to see in our citizens. If 
we desire morally perfect men it is unlikely that we shall turn 
to politicians to indicate the way of life or /’art de vivre. If we 
desire healthy men this is a matter better left to medical advice 
to determine diet and habits. 

Some have thought, some still think, that altering the 
institutions of the realm and changing the construction of the 
body politic, as the present Government is trying to do, will 
produce the best results. But it is my thesis that such drastic 
measures are unnecessary and even mischievous in view of the 
sort of human being we most desire to see. True he must be 
well fed and healthy in body and clothed well enough to endure 
the winter’s cold, but there are other conditions which. must 
attach _to him, conditions which will enable him better to 
appreciate what faculties he possesses and what goods he 
owns: and such are these conditions that without them the 
best fed and most comfortable man among us could not attain 
one moment of happiness in a thousand years. The man must 
be free; able to defend his own if he so wills, capable of 
wandering whither he will and at his leisure, and above all he 
must be allowed to search for truth, when and where he likes. 
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These conditions as to the reasonable man embrace the 
whole question of liberty and education, broad questions 
indeed, and not lightly to be put aside. We appreciate them 
now as never before, for the value of liberty is never so high 
as it is to unfree men. Perhaps this is why the English people, 
hitherto the freest on earth, have for many many years 
produced “ reformers’’ who, seeking to raise the standard of 
living or of education or of health, have forgotten both 
democracy and liberty. In their urge for planning and for 
social reform, they did not consider_the strengthened central 
controls, the government by delegation, free from judicial 
control that we now endure. The Milk Bill might provide 
for cleaner and purer milk, but it does not allow for the right 
of a dairyman to appeal against the decree of the Minister to 
take away his licence on suspicion only. We are told that the 
Minister of Agriculture is unlikely to do such a thing, that he 
is a responsible person—but to whom? Certainly not to the 
courts, for their jurisdiction is excluded by the Act. We were 
once told that the King could do no injustice, could the people 
say this now ? 

It was Romain Rolland, then himself um conscience libre, 
who wrote that the goal of man was to be free. In days 
before he was a Socialist he could write, ‘‘ des libres 4mes des 
fermes caractéres, c’est ceux dont le monde manque le plus 
aujourd’hui. Par tous les chemins divers, soumission cada- 
verique des eglises, intolerence étouffants des parties, uni- 
tarisme abetissant des socialists—nous retournons a la 
vie grégaire. L’ homme s’est lentement dégagé du limon 
chaud de la terre.” 

To-day we can listen to those words, for what liberty we 
have was not lightly won nor should it be freely parted with, 


neither for the social reformer nor to please the Leftish— 


politicians. If history has taught us anything it should have 
taught us that it is not given to man to achieve his end or 
realise his desires easily— that he who reaps we are constantly 
reminded is he who has sown. 

Freedom and liberty then should be conservative ideals— 
for freedom of the person is born of self-respect of—the 
individual. This brings in its train institutions ‘as English 
as the greenness of our grass. We think of trial by jury, of 
the law concerning habeus corpus—and of the privileges of 


the Houses of Parliament, privileges which allow of the 


better achievement of the functions of Members, but which 
do not on any account permit of abuse nor tend to the 
creation of injustice. 

It is a long time now since the barons won the first round 
against tyranny, and though we are now told by the propa- 
gandists that the barons were fighting for themselves, that 
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cannot detract from the importance of their victory, from 
what it did for us all, nor from its effect upon the later 
struggles for freedom that were encountered in more recent 
times. 


“ The moving finger writes and having writ 
Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 

- Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


The distance in time between 1948 and 1215 should not dim 
our eyes to the difficulties surmounted at Runnymede. Of 
the great events as much as of those who have fallen in the 
forging of them, we should say that ‘“ Age cannot weary 
them, nor the years condemn.” 

Tradition then is also part of the Tory creed, but not 
merely for what-it is—the beauty of Gothic cathedrals, the 
maintenance of ancient customs, the comfort of ordered life, 
nor indeed only for what it means, the living record of times 
and deeds otherwise forgotten: but also for its present 
purpose and practical use; the dress of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms reminds us of the Privileges of Parliament and its 
function, and freedom of speech. The procession to the 
law courts at the beginning of each legal term, the legal 
wig and gown, are there to-remind us of the independence of 
the judges, of the judicial system, of the fight between the 
common law lawyers and the Crown in the 17th century. 
All this is of great importance if we-are to understand fully 
the reasons and motives of Tory principles. But tradition 
reminds us of another theme, sounded by Burke in the 
18th century. Burke it was who maintained that society 
was not merely a relationship between those who are living, 
but a partnership between those who have gone before and 
those who are to come. It is a unity between the past, the 
present and the future. 

Conservatism, then, means unity, it preaches that between 
owner and worker, landlord and tenant, ruler and ruled, there 
is a unity of purpose and a bond of sympathy—it teaches 
that the well-being of all classes is intimately bound up with 
that of each class, thatthe future happiness of all who 
inhabit this island depends on mutual sympathy and under- 
standing and aid. This was Disraeli’s lesson in Sybil and 
Conningsby—and it is on this precise ground that the Marxian 
theory of class warfare falls down when applied to English- 
men, for Marxism spreads hate and mistrust and violence, 
and causes disunity. It is destructive, not constructive. 
When Disraeli saw two nations, the rich and the poor, living 
within one country, he provided'aid and succour to the weak 
by introducing social legislation, It is pertinent to ask what 
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the Radicals did for the betterment of social conditions— 
or the Liberals? Gladstone might righteously rail against 
the Constitution, but he did next to nothing for the people— 
and even Lloyd George, who rocked the very foundation of our 
constitution in 1911, thought more of pulling down than 
building up. 

A great unity was seen in 1940. It was an_ uprising 
of true Conservatism. -Conservative thinkers of the past 
have used the inductive process—and no truer principle 
could have been adduced than this of unity in 1940. But 
Conservatism stresses above all that this unity of interest 
is not only one in the present community, but also a unity 
of time. The past cannot be separated from the present, nor 
the present from the future : that we cannot escape from the 
responsibilities of the present, nor shrink from our duty 
towards the future—and our doctrine supposes that it is not 
unreasonable to live up to the heritage of the past. The 
doctrine of trusteeship has been suggested for other concepts 
it is true—that we are the trustees of our heritage for the 
future is undeniable in our system. 

The governing principle remains quite simple. It is not 
for us to abandon our institutions nor alter our mode of life 
merely to suit some new fancy. The maintenance of our 
institutions is the key to our belief—and this not merely for 
what they are, but for the purpose they serve in guarding our 
interests in democracy and freedom, and in bringing us’nearer 
to the goal we fondly aim at. Freedom necessitates machinery 
to protect it; he who is imprisoned without trial must have 
the means to secure his trial or his release. The independence 
of the courts allows of this, and the common law remedies. 
Such principles as that a man’ cannot judge in his own cause, 
are expressive of the path of the law in its desire for justice. 
We have been taught by the Greeks, 


yeypappevwrv Se rav vouwv 8 7’ aobevns 
SrAovards Te Td Sixnv ionv exe 
via 8’ § pélwv rdv péyev dipai exw 
Euripides Suppl, 433-7. 


(When there are written laws, the weak and the wealthy are 
alike in right and who is armed with the law, even though he 
is humble, overcomes the great.) While we busy ourselv 
with other things such truths are easily forgotten or little 
cared for, until the underlying principle is violated by the 
tyrant. And the old tyrant now is in new clothes, but he is 
as dangerous as he ever was. 

Equally important with legal freedom if we are allowed to 
call it such, is political freedom, which involves freedom of 
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speech and of opinion, and the power to vote for whom one 
likes. Freedom of speech and opinion are perhaps the most 
valued to-day as they are the most curtailed; the stink of 
censorship was rank during war and the limits placed on free 
speech tasted bitter in our mouths. Contingent, however, with 
the right to vote for whom one wishes is the freedom of people to 
stand for election on what views they please. To usas English- 
men this sounds but empty in view of our history, though in 
contemplation of the limits on those seeking election to 
the Assemblies in Bulgaria and Russia, this principle takes 
a fuller countenance and a necessary meaning. Toleration, 
religious and political, are of the essence of the Tory doctrine— 
our practice is merely to make perfect our views. To-day 
Parliamentary reform is a vexed question, and it cannot be 
dealt with fully here. Suffice it to say that the principles 
underlying our attitude remain the same—providing the 
present method of representation creates no injustices, 
impinges nothing on the liberty of the subject, we think it 
ought to remain as it is—but if there is manifest injustice or 
obvious oppression, we must alter the cause of it, and send 
it from our midst. We must conserve what is good and 
reform what is bad. The Tamworth Manifesto is not yet dead, 
nor are the kindly shades of Sir Robert Peel finally vanished 
from our sight. 

And while we think that man should be allowed freedom of 
thought and.word and of life and limb, we think that he 
should also be allowed freedom to get his living. It is for the 
individual to choose whether he will earn his livelihood by being 
a tinker or a tailor—he may sell matches if he so wishes or 
practise the professions, indeed he may write bad verses or 
paint bad pictures, and so long as he is happy it is not for the 
State to guide him into industry or coerce him. We still 
believe in free and private enterprise without interference and 
where necessary without planning. This is to-day a sore 
subject—to-morrow one knows not what it may become, 
but if we are to consider le conscience libre as reasonable, 
if we still maintain that liberty and freedom are the goals 
of political striving, then we must prefer democracy, its good 
and its bad, as more desirable than social security. The 
modern tendency of government by delegation, the extension 
of quasi-judicial decisions, the planning and control of the 
individual must cause great alarm to those who-hold truth and 
justice and freedom above all. Vague words, you may object, 
and idealistic, but the current of the modern world needs to be 
stemmed with a little patient thought and “its turbid ebb and 
flow’ quietened with some ideals nobler and truer and better 
than the stark materialism that has overrun Communist and 
Fascist countries. The pressing question of the time is how 
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we are to keep our freedom and guard those rights, which we 
did not easily win, and which we have so far so nobly defended 
against the incursions of the barbarian. We are on the road 
to serfdom, a serfdom as complete as any that ever existed. 

But transcending all our ideals of liberty and happiness 
is the power and the right of the individual to search for 
truth. It should be given to each man to seek where he will, 
and to proclaim what he has found. For the better attainment 
of this end each man should be allowed to pursue whatever 
form of education he wishes, free from the influence of the 
Government of the time. On this point man should be most 
adamant—that youth should not be stifled by State-controlled 
education or weaned on the pet theories of the Government of 
the time. The experience of Germany and Italy and Russia 
indicates the fate which lies in waiting for the youth who has 
endured a rigorous censorship of the books it has been allowed 
to read. Because mankind is prone to look more favourably 
upon its friends and allies it would be more pungent to quote 
from a letter of Professor Einstein, whose humanity and 
generosity and sympathy are known when he wrote to Signor 
Rocco, Minister of State, Rome, requesting that this Minister 
should “ spare the flower of Italy’s intellect from the humilia- 
tion’ of making eminent and respected men of science in 
Italy “‘ promise to make an oath of fidelity to the Fascist 
system.” 

“‘ However much our political views may differ,’’ he writes, 


“TI know that we agree on one point; in the progressive | 


achievements of the European mind both of us see and love 
our highest good. Those achievements of the European mind 
are based on the freedom of thought and teaching, on the 
principle that the desire for truth must take precedence over 
all other desires. It was this basis alone that enabled our 
civilisation to take its rise in Greece and to celebrate its 
rebirth in Italy at the Renaissance. This supreme good has 
been paid for by the martyr’s blood of pure and great men, for 
whose sake Italy is still loved and revered to-day. . . . But 
the pursuit of scientific truth, detached from the practical 
interests of everyday life ought to be treated as sacred by 
every Government and it is in the highest interests of all that 
honest servants of truth should be left in peace.” 

But the trend of modern ideas on education, far from 
favouring this humanist view, goes the other way. And the 
risk of poisoning the minds of the young is too great to allow 
of complacency. We have seen the sad example of State 
control of education gone mad in Germany. So great is our 
desire that this educational tyranny should not come about, 
that we suggest that even the remotest means of executing 
coercion should never be granted. However benevolent an 
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autocratic system is, it soon degenerates, and the benevolent 
despot, the tyrant of genius, is soon succeeded by the scoundrel. 
We do well to remember at this stage in the development of 
Western civilisation that it is not a very great step from a 
Bismarck or a Frederick the Great to a Hitler, nor is it a very 
far cry from “ the end justifies the means ”’ to “no end but my 
own, and that with any means.” 

It is in the interest of the Englishman to preserve his sort 
of life, it is at least free and generous and civilised, and under 
it man still preserves his dignity and individuality and self- 
respect. Conservatism is desirous of maintaining this 
“highest good,” for we should be zealous of our privileges and 
more than that of our rights: to keep them, and guard them 
and enjoy them. This is the simple aim of our faith. 

Many years ago now, Virgil told us how AEneas wished to 
go down to the world below, and how he sought, with that end 
in view, the advice of the Sybil. She told him what none of us 
should ever forget, 


“ facilis descensus Averno 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hos opus, hic labor est.” 


Easy is the path downwards, but to retrace one’s steps and 
climb up again, this is the hardtask, Our experience in the field 
of foreign affairs has taught us that lesson, and it was all the 
more bitter because it was our own experience. It needed all 
- our virtue and all our courage, and a good deal more to avoid a 
fate which would have been a great deal worse than Avernus. 
Such must not be our experience at home—and it is against 
the very possibility of this that Conservatism wishes to guard. 
Our institutions, our history, our culture, I had almost said 
our very nature is alien to the evil things, brute force, bad 
faith, oppression and persecution. We should be proud of this, 
but still very careful of ‘‘ the instruments of darkness.” 

To be forewarned we are told, is to be forearmed, that is 
the raison d@’étre of our faith, and the reason for this state- 
ment of the hopes and ideals of the Conservative. 

Roy L. SToneE. 


RELIGION OR POLITICS? 


Mr. CHURCHILL once defined as one of the main objectives of 
the Conservative Party the maintenance of the Christian 
religion. It was perhaps a statement which was over-pitched 
and which in consequence struck a somewhat jarring note. 
Religion is a greater, vaster thing than politics, and when 
religious feeling is in decline there is little that a mere political 
party can do to arrest the trend; more often than not the 
party itself will reflect the passing of religious faith. A decay- 
ing religion must be defended on a wider field than politics, 
but what a political party can do is to strive, in its approach 
to political problems, to apply the broad principles laid down 
by the Christian belief. So amended, Mr. Churchill’s declara- 
tion could not be too often repeated. 

Unhappily Mr. Churchill also exposed himself to the 
charge of trying to appropriate the Christian religion to the 
Conservative Party. And nothing could be more unseemly or 
indeed more blasphemous than for political parties to squabble 
as to which of them wears the Christian mantle. Political 
parties exist primarily for political purposes, and when they 
talk religion they are easily suspected of only seeking a halo 
for themselves. Yet, when all that is said, political and 
religious beliefs cannot be dissociated. What people think on 
politics, on their relations with their fellows on this earth, will 
depend ultimately on what they think of their relationship toa 
Being beyond the earth. One may note, as a matter of 
historical fact, that the weakening of the Christian belief has 
coincided with a decline of conservative (the small “‘ c ’’ is used 
deliberately) thought. And latterly there have been many 
who have won their way back to a conservative way of 
thinking through first recovering the Christian faith. 

It was all the more disturbing, therefore, to read of a 
recent broadcast in which an Anglican bishop gave his 
blessing to the following view: The salvation offered by 
religion will be without body and without effect if it is some- 
thing just other-worldly ; it must in the first instance give to 
man a place and purpose in his immediate social setting ; this 
place and purpose are given him under Socialised society, the 
essential characteristic of which is interdependence and in 
which men do not live for themselves but are members of one 
another. It is probably true that the view thus expressed is 
fairly widespread. The Christian dogma has lost its hold, but 
lip-service is still paid to the Christian ethic. People are still 
swayed by a moral approach, and by many Socialism is seen 
as having a moral flavour and as being inspired by Christian 
charity. This is an impression which calls for some frank 
comment. 
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Christianity is not just kindliness to others. The Christian 
is, first and foremost, one who is aware of the conflict between 
good and evil in himself, who sees his own waywardness and 
rebelliousness, who extends his compassion to all men, in that 
they bear the same burden as himself, who, conscious of his 
ineradicable sin, sees none the less a proof of forgiveness and 
redemption in the revelation of God to men in Christ. The 
Christian doctrine is concerned with the salvation of the self ; 
it endows all men with an individual value, in that they are 
all equally children of a Divine Creator ; and it prescribes pity 
for all in that all suffer a common lot. It can probably be 
legitimately argued that Nonconformity, by weakening the 
authority of the Church, weakened Christian dogma. It is 
certainly true that the social form identified with Noncon- 
formity, the individualism of the 19th century, was already 
a step forward from the Christian tradition. It was materialist ; 
it unleashed a wild scramble for wealth ; and in the scramble 
the quality of pity was lost. Men were denied—though it 
would be idle to pretend that the denial was as great as it is 
to-day—the dignity and the status owed to them as beings 
linked to the Divine. The great political problem ever since 
has been that of closing the breaches between men and classes 
thus caused. 

The task is difficult enough, for no political party can 
change the temper of its age. But it has been made doubly 
difficult by Socialism. The reproach against Socialism is that 
it has not tried to repair the error of the 19th century ; it has 
fed on it, it has developed it, it has nourished it into a far 
greater error. The Socialist ordinarily sees the nation’s wealth 
as a fairly fixed amount, the greater part of which has so far 
been grabbed by the capitalist at the expense of the worker ; 
he is now out to reverse the process, to grab the greater share 
for the worker, and to give the capitalist the treatment which 
has been meted out to others in the past. The redress of one 
wrong is seen in. the opposite wrong. This attitude is shown 
with varying degrees of fanaticism. 

In the eyes of the Marxist the liquidation of the capitalist 
class spells the end of a dark age and the opening of a new 
golden era. In this golden era most of the wrongs which have 
so far afflicted the world will have disappeared. The only 
obstacle to this stupendous change is a restricted group of 
people who have to be dealt with as their obstructionism 
deserves. Heaven is brought down to earth, and in the 
intensity of the belief in its possibility many things are condoned 
which earlier ages reprobated. Communism has taken to itself 
all the fervour of a religion, a worldly religion, without the 
obedience to a moral law demanded by a sterner, other- 
worldly religion. Those who are alive to the age in which they 
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live see that the paramount danger of the present is not an 
individualist capitalism ; it is the threat to Western values 
represented by Communism, and the rise of that threat is 
directly traceable to the eclipse of Christianity. 

But, it will be said, this is a portrayal of Communism, a 
Communism to which Social Democracy is as opposed as 
Conservatism. It is true that democratic Socialism is not 
Communism ; in many respects, however, it is a pale reflection 
of it and in these non-Christian respects it also contributes to 
an undermining of spiritual wholesomeness and _ integrity. 
Socialism, like Communism, holds out a certain extravagance 
of expectation ; things, it is said, will be so much better when 
once the system is changed. That is a non-Christian trait. 
For the essence of Christianity is to teach, as far as this mortal 
sinful world is concerned, a sobriety of expectation and to 
affirm that great changes are brought about, not by new 
systems, which in fact always take on the character of old 
systems, but by a new spirit. That this extravagance of 
expectation has over a period of years been induced in 
England is fairly evident ; it has become one of the greatest 
obstacles to national rehabilitation, it prevents the needed 
psychological adjustment to the changed national status, and 
through the impatience and irresponsibility to which it gives 
rise it bodes ill for freedom. 

Again, democratic Socialism, like Communism, indicts a 
class ; evil is not something common to all men, it is the badge 
of the capitalist ; the workers, by contrast, are of superior 
virtue, but are held down despite themselves. This, equally, 
is not a trait of Christian belief. Nor is there anything more 
calculated to make: class divisions permanent than this 
portrayal of one class as inherently better than another. It is 
an attitude which the wiser and soberer members among the 
workers themselves will wish to repudiate. Yet again, 
democratic Socialism, like Communism, sees a man’s views as 
determined, not by a sincere quest for truth, but by his 
economic status. This, too, is no part of Christian belief and 
is conspiring to make men deaf to all honest preaching. 
Finally, democratic Socialism, like Communism, is not inspired 
by unselfishness ; animated in very large part by rancour 
against the capitalist, against the man who wishes to better 
himself and his immediate kin, it threatens to push the State 
far into individual and family privacy. 

It has become a mark of the age to teach a wide, abstract, 
all-embracing love at the expense of the warmer love of those 
in the immediate circle of one’s affections, to teach, for 
instance, internationalism at the expense of patriotism, love 
for the whole of society at the expense of love for the family. 
Socialism means levelling, and levelling means restricting a 
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man in much that he does to give expression to his love for 
those that are near him—his efforts to establish them in a 
home that is his own by title, to give them an education after 
his own conception, to transmit property to them by inherit- 
ance. Levelling gives to the few coercive power over the 
many, power to remould society according to a preconceived 
idea. All this, so far from being Christian, is an offence to 
Christian feeling. If Christianity means love, then love is 
fostered where there is local growth and spontaneous activity. 
It is precisely these which are crushed where there is forced 
“interdependence ’’ and power is given to ever wider 
authorities. 

The 19th century was an age of excessive individualism, 
in which the individual pursued his end regardless of his 
fellows and raised his own short-term interests above those of 
the nation. Some restraint, some mitigation was required, the 
classes needed to be brought together, and individual and 
nation needed to be put back in their proper relationship to one 
another. The task, unhappily, was never performed ; now the 
wheel has come full circle and the individual threatens to be 
engulfed by the State. There is as yet no danger in England 
of the excesses which have marked the totalitarian régimes of 
the Continent. But there is a very real danger that, in the 
preoccupation with distribution the problem of national 
production will remain unsolved, that the foundations of an 
independent and progressive middle class will be destroyed, 
that the individual quest for self-fulfilment will be hindered, 
and that class bitterness and strife will create conditions in 
which toleration will not be possible. Above all, there is a 
danger that politics and political disputes will come to over- 
shadow everything else and that people will come to look on 
every problem as demanding a political solution and an Act of 
Parliament—in other words, compulsion. However much he 
may dislike what took place in the 19th century, these are the 
newer trends to which the Christian citizen must direct his 
attention. It is in consonance with Christian teaching that a 
substantial sector of the nation’s life should be outside the 
coercive reach of the State. If there is selfishness in a com- 
munity it is here that it arises and is repaired ; it is here that 
the Christian has his main part to play; legislation can do 
very little about it. 

AUBREY JONES. 


THE GERMAN OFFICERS’ CORPS 


THE German Officers’ Corps is not dead. So long as it sur- 
vives as the embodiment of German militarism it is a potential 
menace to the peace of Europe and of the world. At the 
eg moment, Germany, like every other country which 

as just come through a war period, is full of young and 
middle-aged men who have in the course of the war risen te 
positions of responsibility the like of which they would never 
have held in peace-time. One does not have to go to Germany 
to make one’s self familiar with the problem of the young man 
who rose to field rank and even to general rank during the 
war and who now does not know what to do next. It is not 
only the rank and the responsibility which have gone, but 
also the pay which went with them. Officers became highly 
skilled people, but there is now no market for the particular 
skill which they acquired, and very many of them are very 
hard put to it to know where to turn to employ their talents 
and to earn a living. In Germany the problem is a particularly 
difficult one, simply because of the fact that Germany lost the 
war and that those German citizens who were a short time ago 
the German officers of a highly skilled army now find them- 
selves in the midst of shattered buildings, shattered society 
and shattered morale. What are they going todo? A great 
deal depends on the answer to that question not only for the 
Germans themselves but for the people who live thousands of 
miles away. Will they try to recreate the Germany which 
they knew? If so, the chances are that it will be a new 
version of an old Germany still aggressive, unscrupulous and 
arrogant, still dominated by a military class and military 
tradition and military aspirations. It is just because the 
German officers succeeded after 1919 in preserving their own 
order and in guiding Germany back to the ways of Frederick 
the Great and Bismarck that we have to keep a careful watch to 
see that the same thing does not happen again within the next 
few years. There is a great deal of talk nowadays about the 
dangers of a conflict between the Anglo-Saxon powers and the 
Soviet Union, but there is always the danger that at first 
unperceived and later perhaps not wholly unwelcomed in some 
quarters, the industrious Germans may once more rise to a 
position of dominance in Europe. If the day comes when 
Germany is a power again and if on that day the spirit of 
Germany is the spirit of the German Officers’ Corps, then we 
shall have to do all over again what we have already done 
twice in two World Wars. 

The German officer is not in the least like the American 
officer or, for that matter, like the British or French officer. 
In the first place, the officers in Germany constituted an élite, 
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a class apart which is looked up to and respected by the rest 
of the nation and_which considers itself fully entitled to this 

re-eminence. Moreover, the German officers were not only 
an élite of the German nation, but, even narrower than that, 
they were the élite of a’small class in that nation. They were 
an aristocracy of birth and an aristocracy of talent. By far 
the best thing that a young German of good family could do 
was to go into the army, and indeed it probably never occurred 
to most of them to do anything else unless an army career was 
barred to them by some exceptional disaster which would 
amount in their eyes almost to disgrace. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that in the United States and in England and in 
France the army does not have a monopoly of the best brains 
in the country, nor is it-regarded in peace-time as the smartest 
and most fashionable career for an ambitious and able young 
man. Army officers tend in all countries to form a more or 
less close society among themselves because they have 
common interests and because they are constantly thrown 
into each other’s company. The difference between the body 
of German officers and their fellows in other countries is that 
the influence of the German Officers’ Corps within their own 
country was very considerably greater and very considerably 
more pernicious. 

It is, of course, quite absurd to suggest that all German 
officers are consciously bad men or that they deliberately band 
themselves together for evil purposes. As a matter of fact, 
at this very moment the motives which inspire the actions of 
many German officers (in so far as they have freedom of action 
in an occupied and closely supervised country) are on the 
whole proper and laudable. Unfortunately, however, the 
consequences may be evil, for they cannot escape from their 
past. Most responsible thinking people in Germany to-day 
are preoccupied with the problems of reconstruction and of 
setting Germany on its feet again. German ex-Generals are 
just as much concerned with this as anybody else, and they 
are in a position (or at anyrate will shortly be in a position) to 
influence the course of events more than anybody else simply 
because they hold together. The effect of a war is to interfere 
with the cohesion and corporate spirit of all the professions in 
the state except the profession of arms. The German officers 
regard themselves as a surviving decent element and as such 
many of them feel that they have a peculiar responsibility for 
guiding the German people back to a position of security and 
influence, and they imagine that they can act as a sort of 
nucleus for the rebuilding of German self-confidence and Ger- 
man morale. In point of fact, German officers do hold together 
in a quite extraordinary degree. There have been instances of 
this since the end of the war. Many senior officers still find 
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themselves in prison camps because they are still technically 
prisoners of war. Within these camps the senior German 
officer is still regarded by the others as their commanding 
officer to whom they report any events likely to be of interest 
and from whom they receive instructions as to how to behave 
and what to do and say. Their.sense of solidarity is so strong 
that it can override the sanctity of an oath. One young 
German general who was interrogated in Nurnberg in con- 
nection wi h the Niirnberg trial, told his interrogator that he 
had found it very difficult to decide whether he was bound to 
tell the truth under oath if what he had to say might injure 
his class—his class, not his country. (Probably he did not 
distinguish between his class and his country.) This par- 
ticular officer had in fact decided (so he said) that if called 
upon to give evidence before the Nurnberg Tribunal, he would 
speak the truth because, though technically in the absence of 
a peace treaty the war was not yet over, he thought it should 
be regarded as over for this purpose, hostilities having ceased. 
He doubted, however, whether all his colleagues would take 
the same view, and there is little doubt that his doubts were 
well-founded. It is in any case significant that the question 
should arise at all in the minds of these people. Clearly the 
German Officers’ Corps is holding together now as it has held 
together before in the hour of defeat ; and it still regards itself 
as above law and above truth. Uber Alles. 

One of the results of being a elass apart is that that class 
comes to have special privileges and prerogatives. This was 
true of the German Officers’ Corps under the Second Empire 
and also under the Weimar Republic and it may well become 
true again. Officers, for instance, used always to be tried by 
their own courts and not by the civil courts even when they 
were charged with offences which had nothing to do with their 
military duties. In practice these courts were heavily pre- 
judiced in favour of the soldier in any case which involved a 
dispute between a soldier and a civilian. As soon as a soldier 
suggested that a civilian had affronted him in any way (and 
it was extremely easy to suggest this), the result was a cry of 
horror from the court and scant justice for the civilian. The 
prerogatives of the soldiers were somewhat cut down on 
paper by the Weimar Constitution after the First World War, 
but in practice the position of the soldier was not much altered. 
The general respect for the officer class, amounting more often 
than not to obsequiousness, ensured the continuance of 
privileges which were firmly rooted in the minds of the people 
and were therefore not affected by the provisions of paper 
constitutions. The officers did not care a straw for the 
contents of the Constitution, provided that the rest of the 
population continued to bow and scrape as they had been 
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doing for generations. And the population continued to bow 
and scrape. 

It has always been ‘a favourite theme of German officers 
that they had nothing to do with politics. They affected to 
despise politicians and in fact they did heartily. despise them. 
It is, however, completely untrue to say that they were 
without influence on politics. They did not associate them- 
selves with any particular political party nor did they seek 
representation for themselves in the Reichstag, but this was 
simply because they did not need any of these things in order 
to preserve the substance of their power. They were well 
aware that politicians come and go and that politicians very 
often make a mess of things. Now if there is one thing which 
was more important than anything else in the German 
military tradition it was its continuity, and it has always been 
perfectly obvious to thinking German soldiers that that con- 
tinuity will be gravely imperilled by any association with a 
politician who may be successful to-day but who equally may 
be kicked out to-morrow. This lesson was very firmly rubbed 
in just after the first World War and it is being relearned 
to-day in the light of the astonishing truth that even Hitler 
was not permanent. After the first World War a rather silly 
politician called Kapp attempted by a putsch to overthrow 
the Republic. Several hundred army officers joined Kapp, 
but the putsch was a miserable failure. (Incidentally, no 
single officer of the many involved in the treasonable activities 
of those weeks was ever brought to trial.) After the Kapp 
putsch the German military leaders returned to their tradi- 
tional policy of running affairs from an Olympian height 
without descending to the sordid and chancy details of the 
political arena. But when Hitler came to power in 1933 the 
whole question arose again. There were many reasons why 
German officers did not like the Nazis. Some of them did not 
like the attacks on the Church or the attacks on the Jews, 
and some of them probably thought that all the talk about 
racial superiority was pretty good nonsense or at anyrate was 
being pushed too far. But there were things about Hitler 
which they did like and which, in their eyes, Hitler was 
merely copying from the old Prussian times which they 
venerated. Field-Marshal von Rundstedt said as much at 
Niirnberg and numerous other Generals, including the astute 
old Field-Marshal von Blomberg, freely admitted and even 
emphasised the fact that they and their colleagues saw eye to 
eye with Hitler over his foreign policy. They were a bit 
nervous about Hitler’s methods, which seemed to them 
intemperate and risky, but they were strongly in favour of a 
policy which they represented to themselves as the removal 
of affronts to German honour inflicted at Versailles. They 
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therefore gave him the support without which he could not 
have threatened and bluffed and finally fought his way across 
the various frontiers of Europe. But above all these things 
was the fundamental question whether Hitler and the Nazi 
régime would last. If Hitler was to be only such another 
failure as Kapp, then, of course, one must have nothing to do 
with him. But it soon became apparent that Hitler had real 
power in Germany and consequently it seemed safe after a 
while to gang up with him. Now Hitler has gone. Although 
he was not a failure like Kapp, he was a failure after the 
manner of Kaiser Wilhelm II. It is important to remember 
that when Kaiser Wilhelm II left Germany in 1918, very little 
left with him. The Socialist Republic which succeeded him 
(the Socialist leaders had not wanted him to go at all) turned 
out to be just as militaristic and nationalist as the Second 
Reich. The Officers’ Corps did not leave with the Kaiser for 
Holland ; it stayed behind in Germany. So with Hitler—the 
Third Reich has gone the way of the Second Reich, but the 
German Officers’ Corps has not gone with it. It has stayed 
behind again. Sooner or later it will be seeking another horse 
to back out of the same stable which produced Kaiser Wilhelm 
and Hitler. We can be quite sure that it will not back any 
political horse at all until the horse is an almost certain winner, 
but as soon as a winner appears we shall see the German 
officers leap on to it just before the winning post in the hope 
of riding it home under their own colours. Thus may they 
recapture political power while, as ever, avoiding political 
responsibility. 

So far as the rest of the world is concerned, the trouble is 
that we do not like these colours. The German officers are 
not merely a class apart. Their aloofness is carried a step 
further to arrogance. Arrogance is close to harshness and the 
harshness which these people derive from their social position 
and also from the training which is still given to them in the 
manner prescribed by fierce 18th century Prussians, leads on 
to a brutality which Europe has now experienced in a number 
of wars and which is certainly not a special invention of the 
S.S. or the Gestapo. By way of example let us look at the 
orders issued by one Field-Marshal in the early months of the 
attack on the Soviet Union. That attack was made by three 
Army Groups. One of these Army Groups—Army Group 
South, commanded by Field-Marshal von Rundstedt—had 
under it the Sixth German Army, which was commanded by 
Field-Marshal von Reichenau. On October I0, 1941, von 
Reichenau set out his ideas on how German soldiers should 
conduct themselves in war. Here are some translated extracts 
from his order which was headed ‘‘ Conduct of Troops in 
Eastern Occupied Territories ”’ : 
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“‘ The soldier in the eastern territories is not merely a fighter 
according to the rules of the art of war but also the bearer of ruth- 
less national ideology and the avenger of bestialities which have 
been inflicted upon German and racially related nations. Therefore 
the soldier must have full understanding for the necessity of a 
severe but just revenge on subhuman Jewry.” 


* * * * 


“‘ The combatting of the enemy behind the front line is still not 
being taken seriously enough. Treacherous, cruel partisans and 
unnatural women are still being made prisoners of war... ” 


* * * * 


““ When retreating the Soviets have often set buildings on fire. 
The troops should be interested in the extinguishing of fires only 
so far as it is necessary to secure a sufficient number of billetst 
Otherwise the disappearance of symbols of the former Bolshevisr 
rule even in the form of buildings is part of the struggle fo. 
destruction.” 


This hate-filled incitement to murder and to the ruthless 
suppression of all humane feelings was circulated by order of 
the Field-Marshal throughout his command. There can be no 
doubt that such deliberate brutalising of the common German 
soldier was the root cause of slaughter on the eastern front 
which became atrocious in its methods as well as in its extent. 
Field-Marshal von Reichenau also sent copies of his order to 
his superiors, with whom it found much favour. In fact, a 
fortnight or so later the Supreme Command of the Army sent 
copies to commanders of other armies with an exhortation to 
them to issue similar instructions. What did they do about 
it? Many senior German officers were asked this question at 
Niirnberg—before the Court and behind the scenes. They 
were unanimous in their answers. They strongly disapproved 
of von Reichenau’s attitude ; they would never have issued 
such orders themselves ; von Reichenau was quite exceptional 
and German officers must not be judged by his actions ; of 
course no one acted on the injunctions of the Supreme Com- 
mand, and such orders were not issued outside the Sixth Army. 
The pattern of these answers was a familiar one—von 
Reichenau, being dead, was a scapegoat, just like Hitler, 
Himmler and one or two other dead men who were continually 
being saddled with all the crimes of this generation of Germans. 
Von Reichenau was as a matter of fact rather a suitable scape- 
goat because he was well known to have been a much keener 
Nazi than most of his colleagues. But the story of the sur- 
viving generals broke down. Among those who protested 
their abhorrence of von Reichenau’s order was Field-Marshal 
von Manstein, who at this time commanded another army in 
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the same Army Group. Von Manstein not only disassociated 
himself from the views of his comrade-in-arms; he also 
explicitly in answer to a direct question denied on oath that 
he himself ever issued any orders of the same kind. But he 
lied, for less than a month after the Supreme Command had 
issued its round robin accompanied by a copy of von Reich- 
enau’s order, von Manstein issued an order to all troops under 
his command (it was marked “down to regiments and 
independent battalions”), an order which repeated the 
sentiments and in some cases even the words used by von 
Reichenau. This order bore his signature, and all he could 
say when confronted with it was that he had forgotten about 
it. If this were true (and it is just possible that it was) it isa 
terrible condemnation that such orders and proceedings should 
not stick in the mind. Von Rundstedt similarly disavowed 
von Reichenau’s order and perjured himself by doing so ; he 
did not know that:a circular of his own had survived in which 
he stated that he “‘ thoroughly approved of its contents.” 

It is impossible to feel confident that any proposed solution 
will turn out to be wholly successful, but there are certain 
things which must be done if we are to have any chance of 
saving Europe from a third German war. The first thing is 
that there must never be any German army whatsoever. After 
the first World War, Germany was limited by the Treaty of 
Versailles to an army of 100,000 men. This provision of the 
Treaty turned out to be useless. Quite apart from the fact 
that it was circumvented by a number of devices which 
enabled the Germans to give military training to a very much 
larger number of men, it also enabled the military leaders to 
preserve their traditions and therefore their standing within 
the German state intact. The size of an army is of very little 
account in this respect because, however small, it can always 
be expanded and at the same time used for experiments and 
for the training both of body and mind, all of which lead 
sooner or later to war. It is, of course, not enough to say that 
Germany shall have no army. Someone must also see that 
the prohibition is enforced, but the experiences of the period 
between the wars show that it is not really very difficult to 
get information on matters like this. There was no lack of 
information about German rearmament and about the 
wholesale disregard of the Treaty of Versailles by German 
military leaders. The difficulty then was not to find out what 
was going on, but to get governments to believe it and to do 
something about it. 

Alongside the army itself there have always been a number 
of military associations, many of which were more or less 
harmless and amounted to little more than old comrades’ 
associations. In the normal course of events such associations 
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would not only be tolerated but they would also be regarded 
as fulfilling a useful function. This, however, is not the case 
in Germany to-day. We cannot risk allowing the formation 
or continuance of societies which will inevitably preserve and 
foster the military spirit even though their ostensible objects 
may be concerned only with pensions and wooden legs. Such 
associations have, in fact, been declared illegal by the Allied 
Military Government. It is not possible to forecast how 
effective this law will be. Associations may go underground 
and disappear from the view of military government officers 
just as did the proscribed German regimental messes after the 
first World War. Moreover, Allied rule will not last in- 
definitely in Germany, and unless it lasts for quite a long 
time, military societies of one kind or another will almost 
certainly be formed above or below ground, at least not much 
later than the day after military government is removed. 

It has been said over and over again that the Germans 
like soldiers and bands and such things more than most 
people. This may well be true (it certainly has been true in 
the last 80 years) and is by no means confined to Prussia, as 
is sometimes popularly supposed. On the other hand it is 
obviously not true to say that the entire German race is 
devoted to its military tradition. The chances are that its 
devotion has been severely shaken by the loss of a second 
World War accompanied by suffering and material destruction 
in Germany itself on a colossal scale. The devotion can no 
doubt be rekindled, but at the moment it is at a low ebb. 
German officers themselves realise this and are made very 
unhappy by the fact that the German people tend to blame 
them for having lost the war. That is why the officers are so 
busy at the moment trying to blame it all on Hitler, con- 
veniently glossing over the fact that, if Hitler did in fact land 
them in the soup, they have only themselves to blame for 
going into partnership with him. At anyrate this is the most 
favourable moment for discrediting the military tradition, 
and the best way to do it is first of all to tell the truth about 
what the German armed forces and their leaders have done in 
the last twelve years and, secondly, to poke fun at it. The 
full story of the wanton horrors perpetrated by Germans all 
over Europe in the course of the recent war must have an 
effect on many thousands of people. The armed forces and 
their leaders have a full share of responsibility for atrocities 
which they now try to lay wholly at the door of the S.S._ The 
proceedings before the International Military Tribunal at 
Niirnberg and in other trials of military leaders have shown 
that the story that the German army consisted of gentlemen, 
as opposed to the S.S. which consisted of thugs, simply will 
not hold -water. It may be that the proportion of thugs to 
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gentlemen was higher in the S.S. than in the army, but anyone 
who imagines, therefore, that all the thugs were in the S.S., 
leaving only gentlemen in the army, is criminally refusing to 
face the facts in very much the same way as a previous 
generation refused to face the facts about German atrocities 
in 1914-18, simply because it was so unpleasant to have to 
contemplate and to believe such things. It has in the past 
proved very difficult to get people in the United States, in 
England and in other countries to believe that the Germans 
behaved more brutally than other people, and far more 
brutally than was necessary even in total war. It is, there- 
fore, to be expected that it will be even more difficult to 
persuade the Germans themselves of the brutalities ordered 
by their officers. 

It has often been said that the Germans have no sense of 
humour. Perhaps they do not laugh at the sort of jokes that 
we laugh at, but they have their own jokes and it is certainly 
possible to make them laugh if you go about it in the right 
way. There is nothing more destructive to the credit of an 
institution than a good lampoon. During the war there were 
plenty of humorous verses produced in Germany and passed 
around, including verses which made fun of certain aspects of 
militarism—the modern German equivalent of Daumier’s 
anti-militarist cartoons of the Second French Empire. Some- 
one could perform a useful service by collecting and publishing 
those which are not too indecent for publication, while the 
remainder, if privately circulated, would move round Germany 
with the speed of light. 

Finally, let us not now or at any time in the future be 
misled by people who tell us that they do not want war. We 
know perfectly well that practically nobody wants war. 
Nevertheless we get war. The Germans must learn that they 
fought and suffered in a second World War not because 
Hitler and his military leaders wanted war but because, in 
order to get what they did want in Europe, they were pre- 
pared to manufacture and to use the threat of military might. 
Sooner or later this leads to war because sooner or later some- 
one will stand up for himself when he is put on the spot, and 
then the threat has to be turned into reality because people 
like Hitler and the German Officers’ Corps can never in any 
circumstances retreat if their bluff is called. 

Before attacking their neighbours aggressive politicians 


and soldiers have, however,-to secure complete dominion _over— 


their compatriots. The constructive corollary to the destruc- 
tion of a military tradition and class is therefore to give first 
hope and then freedom to the German people. 

PETER CALVOCORESH. 
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A STUDY IN TRADE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Russia and the Soviet satellite countries have made since 
the war a good many trade agreements among themselves 
and some trade agreements with outside countries. This 
complex of agreements has never been analysed in any 
convenient place, and indeed even a comprehensive summary 
has never been published. The task is intricate and difficult, 
for many languages have been used, the texts are often 
hard to discover if available at all, and even summaries 
often appear only in inaccessible publications. Moreover, 
even when the texts can be found, their meaning is often 
most obscure owing to an impenetrable thicket of official 
silence about background and results achieved. The survey 
of this situation which follows therefore does not claim to be 
either original or complete. All that it does is to bring 
together from standard sources material which is believed 
to cover most of the ground. So far as the writer is aware, 
even this has never before been done in one place. Correction 
will therefore be welcome. 

The trade organised or directed under these agreements 
has its place in the general picture of violent economic 
change which has overtaken Europe during the past decade. 
Drastic changes in frontiers are among the most important 
of the alterations which have affected trade. These changes 
include the loss by Finland to Russia of the Petsamo area 
with its nickel mines and access to the Arctic Ocean in the 
north, the cession of valuable timber-bearing areas in the 
centre and south-east, loss of the Vuoksen Valley with 
important power stations and factories, and the transfer of 
territory in the Karelian Isthmus north-west of Leningrad 
and of the city of Viipuri (Viborg), a city with historic 
traditions precious to the Finns and the second port in the 
country, which formerly handled 20 per cent. of Finland’s 
exports and 10 per cent. of her imports and was far the 
largest timber-exporting port in Europe. It was Russia’s 
acquisition of the Petsamo district that gave her a com- 
mon frontier with Norway. Russia has also absorbed the 
three Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
countries which, though not opulent, were nevertheless 
prosperous areas with valuable agricultural and timber 
resources. All of eastern Poland—nearly half her pre-war 
area and a substantial part of her population—is now 
Russian ; it includes the large city of Lvov (Lemberg) and 
important oil-bearing areas. Russia now occupies the big 
Baltic ports of Memel and K6nigsberg (now Kaliningrad). 
Czechoslovakia has surrendered to Russia the heavily tim- 
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bered but economically backward area of Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia, while Rumania has handed over both Bessarabia— 
which was Russian in a former period—and the northern 
Bukovina—which was not. Neither Finland, Czechoslovakia 
nor Rumania have offset these losses by any territorial 
gains (though Czechoslovakia has made some trifling frontier 
adjustments with Hungary, while Rumania once more 
possesses all Transylvania and in this area has again the 
frontiers of January, 1938). Poland, on the other hand, has 
taken over large parts of what was formerly eastern Germany, 
the most important economic area involved being former 
German Upper Silesia with its big coal-mining industry and 
the most extensive proved coal reserves in Europe. 

Such are some of the most important territorial changes 
affecting the economic activities which the trade agreements 
here summarised reflect. 

The review which follows surveys trade agreements (so 
far as known), first between Russia and her satellites and then 
between Russia and other countries, turning finally to the 
satellites’ trade with one another and with the outside world. 
The summary of the new Anglo-Soviet trade agreement 
contains some critical comments. A final section adds one 
or two general observations. 


II. Soviet TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Russia and Finland 

Under the armistice concluded in Moscow on September 19, 
1944, Finland undertook to indemnify the Russians for losses 
caused by military operations and the occupation of Soviet 
territory to the amount of 300,000,000 dollars (about £75M) 
payable over six years in such goods as timber, paper, 
cellulose, sea-going and river craft, sundry machinery, etc. 
This total was confirmed in article 23 of the peace treaty 
with Finland signed in Paris on February 10, 1947. Mean- 
while, the Russians agreed in an agreement signed in Helsinki 
on December 31, 1945, to extend the period for delivering 
reparations to eight years, the first instalment of 50,000,000 
dollars being followed by seven further instalments of 
36,000,000 dollars each (instead of by a further five of 
50,000,000 dollars each). The 1944 armistice agreement also 
required Finland to return to the Soviet Union materials 
removed from Soviet and Finnish Karelia during the war ; 
and, under the heading of German assets taken over by the 
Soviet Union, imposed a further Soviet demand for payment 
by Finland for armaments and food supplies delivered by 
Germany to Finland during the war. The payment for 
materials removed from Karelia was originally fixed at 
22,000,000 gold dollars, which was reduced by about half in 
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April, 1946, as a result of Soviet-Finnish negotiations in 
Moscow. The Soviet demand for payment of former German 
claims on Finland involved a sum of about 18,500,000 gold 
dollars. ' 

These Soviet reparations and other claims form part of 
the background against which trade agreements must be 
placed. The conclusion of the first Soviet-Finnish trade 
agreement since the war was announced on May 21, 1946. 
This covered the second half of 1946 and provided for trade 
exchanges totalling 32,000,000 dollars. Included in the 
goods to be exchanged were 100,000 tons of bread grain to be 
supplied by the Soviet Union to tide Finland over until the 
new harvest, fertilisers, sugar, coal, and industrial raw 
materials. Finnish deliveries to Russia were to comprise 
timber, wooden houses, pulp, paper, and metals. 

On December 6, 1946, a new Soviet-Finnish trade agree- 
ment was announced providing for a considerable expansion 
of trade exchanges. The total turnover envisaged for 1947 
was 50,000,000 dollars. Russian supplies were to include 
100,000 tons of food grains and 200,000 tons of coal, iron, 
steel, other metals, chemicals, mineral oils and fertilisers, 
these materials supplying some of the requirements of Finnish 
industries working on reparations for Russia. Finnish 
deliveries were to consist of timber and 8,000 wooden houses, 
as well as cellulose and paper. 


. Russia and Poland 


Soviet-Polish economic relations were first regularised after 
the war in a trade agreement the signature of which was 
announced by Moscow radio on July 9, 1945, and in an agree- 
ment about the payment of reparations for damage done during 
the German occupation of Poland which was signed in 
Moscow on August 17, 1945,-by M. Molotov, then Soviet 
Foreign Commissar, and M. Osubka-Moravski, Polish Prime 
Minister. 

Under the trade agreement goods totalling 120 million 
dollars were to be exchanged between the two countries during 
the second half of 1945, while each country granted the other 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 

Under the reparations agreement of August 17, 1945, the 
Soviet Government relinquished in favour of Poland all claims 
on German property and other assets and also the shares of 
German industrial undertakings in the whole of the territory 
of Poland, including that part of German territory transferred 
to Poland. The Soviet Government alse undertook to cede to 
Poland out of the reparations due to the U.S.S.R. (a) 15 per 
cent. of all reparations deliveries from the Soviet zone of 
Germany made in the period after the Potsdam Conference ; 
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(b) 30 per cent. of all usable industrial equipment to be 
delivered as reparations to the Soviet Union from the western 
zone of Germany, against half of which (i.e., 15 per cent.) 
Poland must deliver -in exchange other goods from her own 
territories. On the other hand, the Polish Government under- 
took the obligation of delivering coal to the Soviet Union at a 
specially agreed price during the whole period of the occupa- 
tion of Germany. These coal deliveries were to begin in 1946, 
and were to amount to 8 million tons in that year, to 13 million 
tons a year in 1947-1950 inclusive, and to 12 million tons during 
all the remaining years of the occupation of Germany. 

On April 12, 1946, another Soviet-Polish trade agreement 
was signed. This covered the year April 1, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, and under it the Soviet Union undertook to deliver to 
Poland supplies of cotton, grain, petrol, iron ore, chromium, 
manganese, chemical products, manufactured articles (radio 
valves and aircraft equipment), and electrical apparatus, 
against Polish supplies to the U.S.S.R. of an equivalent amount 
of coal, coke, lead, zinc, chemical products, cotton and linen 
textiles, and cement. 

On August 4, 1947, yet another Soviet-Polish trade agree- 
ment providing for reciprocal deliveries of goods was signed 
in Moscow. Under it the Soviet Union undertook to supply 
Poland with 50,000 tons of cotton and other materials includ- 
ing iron and manganese ore, iron alloys, oil products and 
chemicals, against Polish supplies to the U.S.S.R. of non- 


ferrous metals, manufactured cotton goods, sugar, coke, glass, , 


and potash products. 


Russia and Czechoslovakia 

On September 25, 1945, Dr. Fierlinger, Czechoslovak 
Premier, announced the conclusion of a trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union providing for the export to the U.S.S.R. of 
Czech manufactured goods (textiles, shoes, china, etc.) in 
exchange for iron ore, chrome, agricultural products, cotton 
and wool, as well as 250,000 tons of German coal. 

On April 14, 1946, it was announced in Moscow that a new 
Soviet-Czechoslovak economic agreement had been signed 
providing for increased trade exchanges, methods of payment 
for commercial transactions, and improved transport facilities, 
particularly through the increased use of Danubian navigation. 
The agreement, which was valid for one year in the first 
instance, envisaged deliveries of Soviet ores, cotton and other 
raw materials against Czechoslovak supplies of coal, machinery 
and manufactured products. 

Last year, during the visit to Moscow from July 9-12 of a 
Czechoslovak official delegation headed by M. Gottwald, the 
Czechoslovak Premier, an economic agreement between the 
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two Governments was signed providing for mutual deliveries 
of goods for five years based on a system of fixed quotas for 
goods to be established annually in advance. It was announced 
that during 1948 the Soviet Union would deliver to Czecho- 
slovakia 200,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of fodder grains, 
60,000 tons of fertilisers, 20,000 tons of cotton, and quantities 
of oilseeds, peas, lentils, wool ; iron, manganese and chromium 
ores ; ferro-alloys ; nickel and zinc ; and phosphates. Goods 
to be delivered by Czechoslovakia to the Soviet Union in 
exchange include railway equipment and locomotives, small 
electric power stations, electric motors, excavators, machine 
tools, textiles, footwear, sugar and cattle. 

Later in 1947 Dr. Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign 
Trade, went to Moscow for supplementary negotiations and on 
December 11 signed further agreements basing all economic 
relations between the two countries on the most-favoured- 
nation principle and specifying definite quotas for the mutual 
delivery of goods in 1948 and the extent of the exchange of 
goods in the following four years. For 1948 there are 
envisaged Soviet deliveries to Czechoslovakia exceeding 
six milliard Czechoslovak crowns, of which about one milliard 
are to be on a short-term Soviet credit, and Czechoslovak 
deliveries in return of about five milliard crowns ; for 1949-52 
deliveries by each side are to amount to five milliard crowns 
per annum. Under this arrangement about one-sixth of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign trade will be done with the Soviet 
Union. 


Russia and Hungary 

Soviet-Hungarian economic relations since the war go back 
to the armistice agreement signed in Moscow on January 21, 
1945, which provided (inter alia) for ‘‘ compensation ”’ to the 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia for losses caused 
by Hungarian military occupation. The reparations thus 
payable by Hungary were fixed at 200,000,000 U.S. dollars to 
the Soviet Union and at 100,000,000 for Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. The period of payment was fixed at six years in 
the armistice agreement but was later extended to eight years 
during Hungarian-Soviet negotiations in Moscow in April, 
1946, an amendment which the Hungarian peace treaty, 
signed in Paris on February 10, 1947, confirmed. Besides 
providing for reparations payments, the armistice agreement 
imposed other economic obligations on Hungary, of which the 
most important were Hungarian payments in currency and 
deliveries in foodstuffs, fuel, etc., for the Soviet occupation 
forces. 

On August 27, 1945, a five-year economic agreement was 
initialled in Moscow concerning which no details were officially 
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issued but which, according to an announcement by Moscow 
radio on September 24, 1945, and reports in the British, 
American and French Press agreeing closely as to the nature 
of the agreement, provided for the establishment of a Soviet- 
Hungarian company with a capital of about 500,000,000 
pengés (about {25,000,000 at pre-war rates, but between, say, 
£100,000 and {1,000,000 at the more relevant post-war value 
of the pengé at this time). This company, the capital of which 
was to be divided equally between the two countries, was 
among other things to prospect for petroleum, bauxite, and 
other natural resources, and to develop Hungarian power 
plants, coal production, agricultural and electrical machinery, 
the chemical industry, etc., as well as shipping and air trans- 
port. On October 21, 1945, the British and United States 
Governments protested to the Soviet Government against this 
agreement, which obviously gave the Soviet Union a pre- 
dominant position in Hungarian economic life. It is significant 
in this connection that the Russians made the economic 
agreement of August 27, 1945, without informing the British 
and American Governments, despite the fact that these 
Governments were represented on the Allied Control Com- 
mission for Hungary. Ratification of the agreement by the 
Supreme Soviet was announced by Moscow radio on October 
16, 1945; on December 21, 1945, the Hungarian Provisional 
Government also ratified it. 

On March 9g, 1946, the Hungarian Government approved 
an agreement for a joint Soviet-Hungarian air transport 
company with three Russian and three Hungarian members 
on the administrative council, and a Russian managing 
director with a Hungarian deputy. Under the agreement the 
Hungarian Government was to provide the necessary aero- 
dromes, landing fields and repair facilities for a period of 
30 years, while the Soviet Union provided technical equipment 
and planes. 

During the spring of 1946 the new economic arrangements 
between Russia and Hungary were developed further, though 
not in the form of a single joint company covering the entire 
field, but as a number of specialist undertakings. The 
Russo-Hungarian civil aviation company had by this time 
taken over all the larger Hungarian aerodromes previously 
requisitioned by the Red Army, had received planes from 
the Soviet Union, and was planning daily flights between 
Budapest and important provincial towns as well as regular 
services to Moscow, Vienna, Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest. 
A Russo-Hungarian Danube Shipping Company had already 
begun operations with 28 ships, 25 tugs, 4 oil barges and a 
passenger steamer provided by the Soviet Government (from 
what source is not stated) but flying the Hungarian flag. 
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New enterprises were a bauxite-aluminium company and 
two oil companies. The new Soviet-Hungarian bauxite- 
aluminium company comprised all important Hungarian 
bauxite mines and planned to produce 400,000 tons in 1946, 
500,000 tons in 1947, and 700,000 tons in 1948. Since 
Hungary has the largest bauxite deposits in Europe, this 
company was expected to play an important part in Hungary’s 
foreign trade. One of the two new Soviet-Hungarian oil 
companies was to concentrate on the exploitation, production 
and refining of oil; the other on distribution and other 
processes. Both were to be confined with the oil deposits 
on the left bank of the Danube which had not previously 
been fully explored, all oil wells on the right bank of the 
river—i.e., in south-western Hungary—being owned by the 
Hungarian-American Oil Company, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil. 

In April, 1946, at about the time these developments were 
in progress, a Hungarian delegation visited Moscow and was 
granted certain concessions including a two-year extension 
of the period over which Hungarian reparations payments 
might be made. This concession reduced Hungary’s repara- 
tions debt to Russia in 1946 to 33,000,000 dollars of which 
at the time (end April, 1946) 16,000,000 worth of reparations 
goods had already been manufactured. The balance, it was 
stated in Budapest, would absorb 65 per cent. of Hungary’s 
remaining productive capacity instead of the 80 per cent. 
originally required; the remaining 35 per cent. would be 
available for the Hungarian home market. 

This is the background to the Soviet-Hungarian trade 
agreement signed in Moscow on July 15, 1947, which provided 
for trade exchanges between June I, 1947, and July 31, 1948, 
to the amount of nearly 400,000,000 Hungarian florins 
(about £8,500,000) on each side. Under the agreement 
Russia is to supply Hungary with 300,000 tons of iron ore 
(about one-third of Hungary’s needs), 250,000 tons of coal, 
60,000 tons of salt, 12,000 tons of cotton, and quantities of 
ferro-alloys (manganese, wolfram, and chrome), fertilisers, 
and various chemical goods. In return Hungary is to export 
to Russia oil products, rolled-steel products, engineering and 
electrical equipment (including 20 diesel trains and 15 electric 
locomotives), tobacco, alcohol, fodder, seeds, and red pepper. 


Russia and Yugoslavia 

On July 25, 1947, a Soviet-Yugoslav trade agreement was 
signed under which the Soviet Union is to deliver to Yugo- 
slavia between June 1, 1947, and May 31, 1948, cotton, paper, 
cellulose, oil products, coal and coke, ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, automobiles, tractors, fertilisers, and other materials 
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needed by Yugoslavia for her Five Year Plan of economic 
development and industrialisation. In return, Yugoslavia 
is to supply Russia with lead, pyrites, copper, tobacco, hemp, 
plywood and agricultural produce. The agreement also 
provides for Soviet technical assistance in the designing and 
assembly of industrial equipment. 


Russia and Bulgaria 

The Bulgarian peace treaty did not require Bulgaria to 
make any reparations payments to the Soviet Union, and the 
first Soviet-Bulgarian trade agreement appears to have been 
concluded in the summer of 1947. It was announced by 
M. Kostoff, Bulgarian Vice-Premier, on July 13 last, following 
the return of a Bulgarian trade mission from Moscow. It 
covers trade between the two countries during 1947-48, and 
provides for an exchange of goods to a value of 87 million 
dollars. Soviet exports to Bulgaria in that period are to 
comprise cotton, rubber, railway cars, automobiles, trucks 
and tractors, machinery, spare parts, and medical supplies. 
Bulgaria in return is to send 20,000 tons of tobacco, repre- 
senting over 88 per cent. of Bulgarian exports to the Soviet 
Union under the agreement, receiving at the same time a 
credit from Russia repayable over several years. 


Russia and Rumania 

Rumania’s post-war economic obligations towards the 
Soviet Union derive in the first instance from the armistice 
agreement signed in Moscow on September 12, 1944, and 
from a treaty signed by Marshal Malinovsky and General 
Radescu (a former Rumanian Premier) on January 19, 1945, 
supplemented by a number of special agreements concluded 
in Moscow on May 8, 1945. Under the armistice agreement 
Rumania undertook to make partial reparation, to a total 
of 300,000,000 U.S. dollars (about £75,000,000) payable over 
six years in oil, corn, timber, vessels, machinery, etc., for 
damage suffered by the Soviet Union as a result of war 
operations and the Rumanian occupation of Soviet territory. 
The armistice agreement also required Rumania to restore in 
full to the Soviet Union factory equipment, locomotives, 
railway trucks, tractors, lorries and all other property 
belonging to Soviet public and co-operative organisations 
and private citizens. The agreements of January 19 and 
May 8, 1945, concerned Russian supplies of cotton to 
Rumania and Rumanian deliveries of textiles to Russia and 
the release of certain quantities of oil for export to third 
countries. 

Difficulties arising in the execution of all these agreements 
led in July, 1945, to Russian concessions involving the 
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extension of the delivery periods, but in return Rumania had 
to agree to the formation of a number of mixed Russo- 
Rumanian companies. There were accordingly established 
a Russo-Rumanian Sea and River Navigation Company, 
owned as to one-quarter of its capital by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and as to three-quarters by the Rumanian Government ; 
a Russo-Rumanian Oil Company, with a share capital equally 
divided between the two Governments, to take over former 
German oil companies and installations in Rumania; and 
the Sovrom Bank and the Sovrom Civil Aviation Company, 
both owned equally by the two Governments. Negotiations 
during September, 1945, when a Rumanian official delegation 
visited Moscow, led to a further relaxation of the armistice 
terms. In view of the bad harvest in Rumania and the 
large quantities of food already supplied by Rumania to the 
Red Army, Russia agreed to send Rumania 150,000 tons of 
grain and corn (to be refunded later by Rumania), to reduce 
Rumanian deliveries of food to the Soviet army of occupation, 
and to make a number of other concessions. 

This was the background to the Soviet-Rumanian trade 
agreement concluded on February 20, 1947. Under this 
agreement Russia undertook to make deliveries to Rumania 
(chiefly coke, coal, iron, steel, and textile raw materials) 
to a value of 25,000,000 dollars against Rumanian exports 
of 15,000,000 dollars at once and a 10,000,000 dollar credit 
to be liquidated by Rumania over a four-year period in the 
form of additional exports. M. Gheorghiu-Dej, Rumanian 
Minister of Economics and Secretary-General of the Rumanian 
Communist Party, who concluded this agreement, stated on 
his return from Moscow on February 24, 1947, that the Soviet 
Government had also made several concessions in respect of 
Rumanian reparations deliveries; the nature of these 
concessions was not specified. 


Russia and Sweden 

On October 7, 1946, negotiations for a trade and credit 
agreement with the Soviet Union were concluded in Moscow. 
The credit agreement provided for a credit of 1,000 million 
kronor (nearly {£60,000,000) to be spent within five years 
at the rate of 200,000,000 kr. a year on Russian purchases in 
Sweden of goods required for the reconstruction or development 
of the Soviet economy, especially power stations, machinery 
for the coal-mining, lumber, iron ore and building industries, 
locomotives, fishing vessels, and agricultural implements. 
Shipments may continue into the sixth year, and overlapping 
of annual drawings may be permitted so long as they do not 
exceed 300,000,000 kronor in one year. The credit is to be 
repaid within 15 years. The nominal rate of interest is 
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3 per cent. ; since interest payments are waived for the first 
three years, the effective rate is 2% per cent. Out of the 
1,000 million kronor credit is to come one payment_ of 
18,700,000 kr. (£1,310,000) as settlement for the loss of Swedish 
assets in the former Baltic Republics (this settlement amounts 
to 50 per cent. of the total Swedish claim), and another of 
34,000,000 kr. in respect of old Russian commercial debts. 

The trade agreement concluded on October 7, 1946, 
provided for the re-establishment of the normal flow of trade 
between both countries, and envisaged a volume of trade 
in each direction up to the end of 1947 amounting to about 
100,000,000 kr. Swedish exports are to consist of high- 
quality steel and steel products, ball-bearings, optical instru- 
ments, horses, cattle, and fish. The Soviet Union is to supply 
raw materials such as manganese, chrome, nickel, silver, 
platinum, pig-iron, rolled steel, mineral fertilisers, oil products, 
cotton, wool, and flax. 

On October 26, 1946, a Soviet-Swedish air agreement 
was concluded providing for the resumption of a regular 
air service between Moscow and Stockholm via Finland. 
Swedish planes are, however, allowed to fly only as far as 
Helsinki, where Russian planes take over for the entire 
stretch flown over Russian territory. 

On December 31, 1947 a protocol fixing Soviet-Swedish 
deliveries during 1948 was signed in Moscow. 


Russia and Norway 

On December 10, 1946, negotiations for a Soviet-Norwegian 
trade and payments agreement were concluded in Moscow. 
The agreement is valid for two years and provides for 
Norwegian deliveries of (among other things) salted herrings, 
fish, pyrites, abrasives, and aluminium, against Soviet 
exports of manganese, chromium and other metals, chemicals, 
coal and coke, salt, timber, grain, and dried fruit, to the value 
of 60,000,000 Norwegian kroner on either side. 

On January 6 this year a Soviet-Norwegian protocol on 
trade between the two countries during 1948 was signed in 
Moscow, in accordance with an undertaking reached the 
month before. The new lists of mutual deliveries for 1948 
provide for a considerable increase in trade between Russia 
and Norway as compared with previous years. 


Russia and Denmark 

On July 10, 1946, after the visit to Moscow during the 
first week of June of Prince Axel of Denmark and the Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Agriculture, the conclusion of 
a two-year Soviet-Danish trade agreement was announced. 
Under the agreement Denmark was to deliver between July 1, 
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1946, and December 31, 1947, 15,000 tons of butter, 8,500 © 
tons of bacon, 2,000 tons of cheese, and 12,000 head of cattle 
worth over 109,000,000 Danish kroner (£5,600,000), and was 
in return to receive Russian iron, coal, silver, timber, petrol, 
oil, and other minerals to the value of 26,000,000 Danish 
kroner (£1,300,000). In addition, Denmark was to deliver 
industrial goods (the details being arranged between a Soviet 
purchasing commission and Danish exporters). Total Danish 
deliveries of foodstuffs and industrial products were estimated 
at 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 kr., any balance in favour of 
—- being settled by the Soviet Union in gold or U.S. 
dollars. 


Russia and Iceland 

On June 1, 1946, a Soviet-Icelandic trade agreement was 
announced under which the Soviet Union undertook to 
purchase a large part of Iceland’s production of salted herrings 
and frozen meat at prices considerably in excess of those paid 
by Britain and the United States (previously the principal 
buyers of these products). In exchange, Russia was to supply 
Iceland with timber and coal. 

On June 25, 1947, it was announced that a new trade 
agreement had been signed between the Soviet Union and 
Iceland continuing and extending the agreement of 1946. 
Under the new agreement Iceland was to supply the Soviet 
Union with a considerable part of the Icelandic production of 
fish-oil, as well as frozen fish, salted herrings, etc., while 
Russia was to send Iceland coal, cement, timber, and salt. 


Russia and France 

On December 29, 1945, after four weeks of negotiations, a 
Franco-Soviet trade agreement was signed in Moscow. The 
agreement was based on article 6 of the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
of Alliance of December 10, 1944, under which both parties 
“agree to exchange all possible economic assistance after the 
war so as to facilitate and speed up the reconstruction of their 
respective countries and contribute to the prosperity of the 
world.” The agreement provides for most-favoured-nation 
treatment and the setting up of trade missions in Paris and 
Moscow. Under the agreement Russia was to export to 
France wheat, petroleum, timber, and wood-pulp, while 
French exports to the Soviet Union were to comprise wine, 
perfumes, and possibly some manufactured goods. 

Trade under this agreement has in fact been on a small 
scale. 

On October 10, 1947, it was announced in Paris that 
M. Mikoyan, Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade, replying to a 
French proposal to make large purchases of wheat and other 
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grains from the Soviet Union, had informed the French 
Government that the Soviet Government had no objection to 
opening negotiations on the subject and would like to know 
what goods the French Government would be able to furnish 
in exchange. 


Russia and Britain 

Post-war trade relations between Britain and Russia go 
back to the Anglo-Russian Civil Supplies Agreement of 1941, 
under which £140,000,000 worth of goods, including 34 com- 
plete electric power stations, were to be supplied by Britain to 
Russia. By the end of the war about {100,000,000 had been 
settled ; of this total the Soviets (if the terms of the Moscow 
Agreement of August 16, 1941 (reprinted in Cmd. 7297) were 
applied) paid gold or dollars for some {40,000,000 and had 
received some {60,000,000 on a sterling credit bearing interest 
(under the Agreement of August 16, 1941) at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum. At this point disagreement arose over the 
£40,000,000 still to be supplied by Britain. The cause of 
disagreement was price, which had risen owing to higher labour 
and other manufacturing costs which the Soviets objected to 
paying, and in consequence Anglo-Russian trade relations were 
practically suspended for nearly a year. 

On September 10, 1946, the Board of Trade announced 
that negotiations on this subject with a Soviet trade delegation 
had resulted in an agreement under which the British Govern- 
ment made a discount of £5,000,000, or roughly 13 per cent., on 
the estimated manufacturing price of the goods still to be 
supplied to Russia under the Civil Supplies Agreement of 
1941, the Soviet Government in return agreeing to the 
favourable price of £34 per standard for 25,000 standards of 
high quality timber to be supplied to Britain under a contract 
which was to be concluded between the British Timber Control 
and the Soviet Exporting Organisation. The signing of timber 
contracts was reported on July 16, 1947 ; these contracts were 
for 50,000 standards of timber and 10,500 piled cubic fathoms 
of pit-props; but all Anglo-Soviet trade negotiations broke 
down following abortive discussions in Moscow between 
June 21 and July 25, 1947. This was the second time during 
1947 that Mr. Harold Wilson, Secretary for Overseas Trade, 
headed an unsuccessful British trade delegation to Moscow ; 
the first occasion was his visit and negotiations between 
April 22 and May 8. 

On his third visit to Moscow during 1947, Mr. Wilson—who 
by this time had become President of the Board of Trade—was 
more fortunate. This visit took place from December 5 to II 
and ended in an agreement in principle over the whole range of 
subjects covered. A trade and payments agreement embody- 
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ing in detail this agreement in principle was signed in Moscow 
on December 27, 1947. 

The trade agreement of December 27, 1947, provides 
definitely for Soviet deliveries in 1948 of coarse grains (barley, 
maize, oats) totalling 500,000 tons, and conditionally for Soviet 
deliveries of a further 200,000 tons. The condition on which 
the latter deliveries are to be made is that by May 31, 1948, 
the Soviet authorities shall have placed their orders for 
equipment amounting in value to one half of the total to be 
supplied by Britain ; failing such orders, the Russians have 
the right to “‘ reconsider ”’ their undertaking to make the last 
200,000 tons of coarse grains available to Britain. British 
deliveries under the agreement are now to comprise between 
25,000 and 35,000 tons of light rails, etc., for narrow-gauge 
railways, and a variety of other engineering and electrical 
manufactures and equipment including 1,100 narrow-gauge 
locomotives, trucks, winches, plywood and timber mill 
equipment, switchgear, scientific and laboratory apparatus, 
etc. In addition, negotiations for longer-term deliveries under 
what is termed “‘ a balanced programme of shipments ”’ are to 
begin not later than in May of this year. 

The price of this agreement, though not stated in its text, 
is heavy. It consists in the surrender of practically all the 
financial provisions of the Civil Supplies Agreement of 1941. 
The Russians are no longer to pay interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent., but only at the rate of 4 per cent.; in other words 
Russia, in view of current Soviet policy a most uncertain and 
highly political risk, is to share the most favoured terms 
enjoyed by the Treasury for liquid funds, and is to pay a rate 
only one-fifth that which the Exchequer must pay on its 
cheapest medium-term loans. In addition, the Russians will 
no longer pay 40 per cent. in gold or dollars either on the 
£40,000,000 worth of goods still to be delivered under the 1941 
Agreement or on the goods to be shipped under the new 
agreement of December 27, 1947 ; all these goods are now to 
be delivered entirely on credit. Finally, the repayment in five 
annual instalments after an interval of two years provided 
under the 1941 Agreement has been relaxed to repayment in 
I2 annual instalments after a three-year interval; in other 
words, taking into account the delivery terms fixed elsewhere, 
this part of the agreement of December 27, 1947, is nearly 
tantamount to the grant to Russia of a new loan with a 
twenty-year life. 

British trade with Russia is already highly unprofitable. 
The statistics available when writing show that in 1946 the 
Russians supplied us with some £5,000,000 worth of goods (of 
which over £1 million in furs, £700,000 in raw cotton, £600,000 
in wheat, and £233,000 in non-ferrous metals), whereas they 
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took from us no less than £9,000,000 worth, more than half in 
the form of machinery ordered under the 1941 Agreement, 
while the balance included non-ferrous metals and electrical 
goods. This is really shocking. A country struggling 
economically as ours is for its very life which can conclude a 
bargain on such terms is guilty of irresponsible and 
disgraceful profligacy. 


Russia and Uruguay 

The signature of a treaty of trade and navigation between 
the Soviet Union and Uruguay was announced in Moscow on 
August 10, 1946. Under it Uruguay is to export to Russia 
edible oils, fats, meat, wool, hides, etc., and in exchange is to 
receive Russian oil, coal, and timber. The treaty, the first of 
its kind ever signed between the Soviet Union and a Latin- 
American country, contains a most-favoured-nation clause 
and is valid for three years and renewable thereafter. 


III. SATELLITE TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Poland and Hungary 

A Polish-Hungarian trade agreement providing for de- 
liveries of Hungarian oil, oil products, and bauxite, and for 
Polish supplies of coal, coke and soda on a compensatory 
basis, was signed in Budapest on February 4, 1946. Apart 
from the Soviet-Hungarian economic agreement of August 27, 
1945, this was the first commercial agreement to be concluded 
after the war. Russian consent was apparently first obtained 
for the export of Hungarian oil to Poland. 


Poland and Italy 

On December 29, 1945, it was announced that a Polish- 
Italian trade agreement had been concluded, subject to 
Allied approval. The agreement provided for Polish coal 
exports of 720,000 tons against Italian exports of raw silk 
and silk materials, cellulose products, plastics, wines, motors, 
machinery, marble, and tin ore. 


Poland and Sweden 

It was announced on August 20, 1945, that a Polish- 
Swedish trade agreement had been signed in Warsaw under 
which Sweden would grant Poland credits for 100,000,000 
kronor for the purchase of Swedish goods, and would supply 
iron ore, wood pulp, ball-bearings and machinery. Poland 
was to deliver 4,000,000 tons of coal, as well as coke and 
some salt, zinc and oil. At the same time it was reported 
that the first steamers with coal for Sweden had left Gdansk 
(Danzig) and Gdynia. 

A supplementary Polish-Swedish agreement covering the 
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second half of 1946 was signed in Warsaw on July 31, 1946, 
under which Poland guaranteed minimum coal and coke 
exports of 200,000 tons a month (against a total of 1,500,000 
tons for the whole of 1946 arranged in February, 1946), 
while Sweden undertook to supply additional quantities of 
iron ore, etc., and to release a further portion of the 100,000,000 
kronor credit provided for under the agreement of August, 
1945, Of which only 35,000,000 kronor had previously been 
made available. 


Poland and France 

A Franco-Polish commercial agreement was signed in 
Paris on August 2, 1946. Poland undertook to supply France 
with 100,000 tons of coal monthly, as well as paper, lead, 
zinc, tar, cotton fabrics, fruit pulps, etc., against French 
exports of phosphates, machinery (especially for road-making 
and mining), photographic films, dyestuffs and motor cars, 
the total exchanges amounting to 2,000,000,000 francs (say, 
{4,000,000 at the official sterling-franc rate of exchange). 
In addition, France is to send Poland equipment for electric 
power stations worth 2,400,000,000 francs (say, £5,000,000) 
to increase Polish coal production, and will receive in return 
further supplies of coal and other raw materials over a period 
of four years, total coal deliveries of up to 2,000,000 tons 
annually being envisaged under this arrangement. 

The trade agreement of August 2, 1946, would not seem 
to have worked very well, however, for on August 20, 1947, 
after long discussions, two further Franco-Polish economic 
agreements were signed. Under the first, which should run 
for a year from September 1, 1947, Poland is to provide 
France with 1,000,000 tons of coal against French exports 
to Poland of chemical products, light manufactured goods, 
and wool. Under the second, Poland is to place orders in 
France for her industrial reconstruction to a total value of 
7,200,000,000 francs, her purchases to include lorries, motor 
cars, and industrial equipment, and is to pay for these goods 
by coal deliveries rising at an increasing rate during a four- 
year period to a total of 6,650,000 tons. Both these agreements 
are to become effective on settlement of a dispute over public 
and private debts to France contracted by Poland before the 
war; when last there was news, negotiations about these 
debts were still in progress. 


Poland and Belgium 

Trade and payments agreements between the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Union and Poland were signed in Brussels on 
August 14 1946. The agreements marked the resumption 
of Belgian trade with Poland, and provided for exchange of 
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goods to the value of 250,000,000 Belgian francs (£1,417,000), 
excluding Polish coal supplies. A Belgian trade mission was 
to visit Poland in September, 1946, in order to discuss 
detailed arrangements. 


Poland and Britain 

An Anglo-Polish agreement was signed during June 
1947. This covered the three-year period June 1, 1947 
—May 31, 1950. Under it Britain is to supply wool, 
rubber, tin, graphite, jute, ferrous alloys, chemicals and 
dyestuffs, and machinery and other capital goods, while 
Poland is to deliver during the first year eggs and poultry, 
china, glassware, textiles and furniture as well as about 
240,000 tons of coal ; subsequently it is expected to resume 
Polish exports of bacon and butter to Britain. Polish orders 
for raw materials are expected over the three years to amount 
to about £15,000,000 ; Polish orders for machinery and other 
capital goods to about £10,000,000. Polish exports are to 
total £23,000,000, the balance of £12,000,000 due to Britain 
being covered by Polish gold (as to £2,000,000), Polish coal 
exports (as to nearly £1,000,000), and by various credit 


arrangements as to the remainder. Under the terms of the . 


agreement Poland is to pay as follows: 40 per cent. in cash 
on ordering; 20 per cent. on delivery; and, as to the 
remainder, 10 per cent. at the end of the first year after 
delivery, 15 per cent. at the end of the second year, and the 
final 15 per cent. at the end of the third year. 

The generosity of the terms granted by Britain to Poland 
cannot be properly appraised without consideration of the 
terms of the Anglo-Polish financial settlement signed on 
June 24, 1946 (and ratified in 1947). Out of total commit- 
ments to Britain amounting to some {152 millions, Britain 
has waived altogether £73 millions spent by her on the 
armament and equipment of Polish forces and has suspended 
repayment of £47 millions spent by her on the maintenance 
of these forces; while out of debts on civilian accounts of 
£32 millions incurred by the former Polish Government in 
London, Britain is requesting the repayment of only 
£13 millions. This last sum is to be repaid as to £3 millions 
immediately out of gold held in London for Polish account 
and as to the remaining {10 millions in instalments over a 
15-year period beginning in five years time. On the other 
hand, all the assets of the former Polish Government in 
London are to be transferred to the Polish Government in 
Warsaw; this includes a balance of £4 millions of gold. 
In addition, surplus British military stocks and {£6 millions 
are to be made available to Poland. Totalling all these 
items, and giving the projected repayments which are to 
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begin five years hence at their true value, viz., nil, it appears 
that the Poles will receive from Britain some £4 millions in 
gold and £6 millions in British military stocks in payment 
for Polish debts to Britain of over £150 millions ; in addition, 
the Poles expect a commercial credit of {12 millions over and 
above long-term credits (which may never be repaid) for much 
of the £35 millions worth of goods they are going to purchase 
from Britain. 


Czechoslovakia and Other Countries 

Czechoslovakia has made trade agreements with the fol- 
lowing countries wholly or partially under Soviet control 
(besides the Soviet Union itself) :— 

With Hungary (announced at the end of October, 1945), 
providing for Czechoslovak deliveries to Hungary of up to 
30,000 tons of iron ore and 100,000 tons of coke, as well as 
for the return to Hungary of machinery looted by the 
Germans and brought to Czechoslovakia. 

With Bulgaria (October 21, 1945), providing for the 
resumption of regulated trade exchanges, Bulgaria to receive 
machinery and industrial equipment and Czechoslovakia to 
import Bulgarian tobacco, wine, fruit, and seeds. 

With Yugoslavia (November 29, 1945), envisaging Czecho- 
slovak exports of coal, coke, machinery and chemical products 
against Yugoslav deliveries of iron ore, bauxite, chrome, 
furs, timber, wine and fruit. 

With Austria (signed mid-December, 1945), providing 
for compensated deliveries in January-June, 1946, of Austrian 
salt, dolomite, plaster, soda, chalk, graphite, etc., and 
Czechoslovak supplies of 30,000 tons of coal, coke and lignite, 
20,000 tons of potatoes, 4,000 tons of sugar, etc. The 
Austrian press reported on January 14, 1946, that the export 
of oil to Czechoslovakia was impossible owing to the exclusive 
Russian exploitation of the Zistersdorf oil-wells. 

With the Soviet zone of Germany (announced in Prague on 
April 24, 1947), Czechoslovakia undertaking to send the 
Russian zone leather and rubber goods, tyres, and magnesium, 
while the Russian zone is to supply Czechoslovakia with a 
number of raw materials and optical glass. 

Czechoslovakia has also made trade agreements with 
countries not under Soviet control as follows :— 

With Sweden on November 18, 1945, and July 29, 1946. 
Under the former agreement Sweden granted Czechoslovakia 
a credit of 24,000,000 kronor for the purchase of Swedish 
goods, chiefly iron ore, ball-bearings and precision tools, 
while Czechoslovak supplies were to consist largely of coke, 
iron, hops, machinery, chemicals, pharmaceutical products, 
and radio parts. The later agreement extended the earlier 
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one until June 30, 1947, and also enlarged the list of goods 
and the value of trade. No new kronor credit was granted, 
but the total value of exports in each direction are estimated 
at 90,000,000 kronor. Swedish supplies envisaged for 
Czechoslovakia now also included fish, iron, steel, tanning 
material, machinery, chemicals, furs, etc.; Czechoslovak 
deliveries to Sweden were now also to include metal-ware, 
electrical machinery, kaolin, glass, gloves, textiles and hats. 

With Denmark (December 1, 1945), providing for the 
exchange of goods up to May 31, 1946, to an aggregate value 
of 32 million Danish kroner. 

With Norway (December 8, 1945), providing for trade 
totalling 25 million Norwegian kroner in each direction. 

Dr. Ripka, Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Trade, 
stated in Prague on December 15, 1947, that trade negotia- 
tions were then in progress, or would soon begin, with Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium and the Netherlands. 


Hungary and Other Countries 

Besides trade agreements with the Soviet Union, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia (for which see above), Hungary has 
concluded such agreements with Austria and with Sweden. 

An Austro-Hungarian trade agreement of December 31, 
1946, was formally signed in Vienna on March II, 1947, 
after approval by the Allied Control Commission. Under 
the agreement, which is on a dollar basis, Austria will supply 
Hungary with salt, timber, breeding cattle, paper, magnesium, 
iron and steel, and special machinery to a total value of 
3,550,000 dollars, while Hungarian deliveries are to comprise 
medicinal herbs, tobacco, edible oils, sunflower seeds, beans, 
rubber goods, and films to a total value of 3,820,000 dollars. 
There will, however, be no supplies of Hungarian grain or 
cattle such as took place before the war. 

A Swedish-Hungarian trade and payments agreement 
marking the resumption of trade between the two countries 
was signed in Stockholm on July 16, 1946. It provides for 
Swedish exports to Hungary of iron, iron ore, ball-bearings, 
machinery, cellulose, paper, chemicals and films to a total 
value of 20,000,000 Swedish kronor, and for Hungarian 
deliveries of bauxite, fruit, poultry, radio valves, electric 
bulbs, steel plates, etc., worth 25,000,000 kronor. All pay- 
ments were to be made in Swedish kronor, and Sweden was 
to grant a short-term credit of 5,000,000 kronor repayable 
in 1948. Hungary recognised her existing financial obliga- 
tions towards Sweden (amounting to between 80,000,000 and 
90,000,000 kronor), but owing to her serious financial position 
was!unable to resume service of this debt for the time 
being. 
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Yugoslavia and Other Countries 

A Yugoslav trade agreement with France was signed in 
Paris on June 13, 1946, under which France was to receive 
from Yugoslavia supplies of timber, hemp, and various 
minerals (chrome, antimony, etc.), exporting to Yugoslavia 
in exchange books and magazines, mechanical and electrical 
machinery, etc. Payments were to be made in the currency 
of each country on the basis of its dollar value. 

On August 14, 1946, a trade and payments agreement 
between Yugoslavia and the Belgo-Luxembourg Union was 
signed in Brussels. No further details are available. 

With Italy, a commercial agreement was initialled in 
Belgrade on April 19, 1947, but was not signed until November 
28, 1947. The signature took place in Rome after the original 
terms had been modified. The agreement provides for (a) 
ordinary trade exchanges amounting to a total value of 
12-14 milliard lire annually in each direction, the principal 
Yugoslav exports to Italy being timber, coal, copper, lead, 
bauxite, eggs, poultry, and cattle, while Italian deliveries to 
Yugoslavia are to consist largely of sulphur, sugar, oranges 
and lemons, cotton, wool, silk, and rayon textiles and other 
industrial products ; and (b) the supply by Italy to Yugo- 
slavia over a five-year period of electrical, mechanical and 
chemical products, including telephone, telegraph and radio 
equipment, motors and other traction equipment, machine 
tools, etc., totalling 150,000,000 dollars, Yugoslavia furnishing 
Italy the necessary raw materials and paying for the balance 
by additional supplies of foodstuffs and raw materials of the 
kind provided for under the ordinary trade agreement (i.e., 
under (a) above). 


Rumania and Other Countries 

Britain. Professor Constantinescu-Iasi, Rumanian Minister 
of Information, stated on July 20, 1946, during a good-will 
visit to London that negotiations between the Board of Trade 
and a delegation of Rumanian business men had resulted in an 
agreement signed in London providing for the supply of 
Rumanian timber to Britain during the following six months 
to a value of £500,000 ; in exchange, Rumania was to receive 
British machinery, tractors, leather, and chemicals to the same 
value, for which orders would be placed with individual British 
firms. This agreement marked the resumption of Anglo- 
Rumanian trade exchanges after the war. 

On July 4, 1946, a trade agreement was signed with France 
providing for Rumanian supplies of grain, dried vegetables, 
oil, timber, pulp, etc., and for French exports of pharma- 
ceutical products, cinema films, textiles, books, etc. 

On October II, 1947, it was announced in Buenos Aires 
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that Argentina had granted Rumania a 25,000,000 dollar 
credit for the purchase of Argentine goods for consumption 
in Rumania. The credit bears a rate of interest of 34 per cent. 
and must be spent before August 31, 1950. Rumanian 
purchases are to comprise chiefly hides, quebracho extract, 
wool, and other raw materials. 


Germany (Soviet Zone) and Other Zones and Countries 

Inter-zonal agreements for the exchange of goods inside 
Germany belong rather to the post-war German problem than 
to a general survey of trade with and within the Russian- 
controlled area of Eastern Europe. It is, however, worth 
noting that agreements for the exchange of goods with the 
Russian zone were made with the U.S. zone in June, 1945, and 
the British zone in September, 1946, and with the combined 
Anglo-American zones on December 21, 1946, the last agree- 
ment covering the first quarter of 1947. Trade under these 
agreements was, however, negligible. Thus, the Soviet-U.S. 
zonal agreement of June, 1945, envisaged a trade valued at 
only £2,500,000 (100,000,000 Reichsmarks at the official rate 
of exchange) and covering a very small range of commodities ; 
while under an Anglo-Soviet zonal agreement the Russians 
had delivered to the British zone (up to December 15, 1946) a 
mere 42,000 tons of potatoes, 34,000 tons of wheat, oats and 
rye, and 4,000 tons of sugar, as well as lignite and briquettes 
for the British and U.S. zones of Berlin. Such quantities are, 
of course, derisory in terms of internal trade between different 
areas of Germany. 

Other trade agreements with the Soviet zone were made 
with Czechoslovakia, Holland, and Denmark. 

The agreement with Czechoslovakia is summarised above. 

With Holland an agreement announced in the Hague on 
December 12, 1946, provided for the delivery of 53,000 tons of 
potassium from the Soviet zone to Holland, against Dutch 
deliveries to the Soviet zone of 60,000 barrels of herrings and 
20,000 tons of superphosphate. Another agreement dated 
May 22, 1947, provides for trade exchanges totalling 20,000,000 
Dutch guilders during the 12 months July 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948. Holland is to supply the Russian zone with super- 
phosphate, raw materials for the chemical industry, rubber, 
and herrings, while the Russian zone is to deliver potassium, 
timber, chemical products, machine parts, and certain 
metal products for which Holland is to supply the raw 
materials. 

An agreement with Denmark announced on April 23, 1947, 
provided inter alia for Danish deliveries of 4,000 tons of fish 
against exports from the Soviet zone of paper, cardboard, 
glass, etc., to the value of 2,000,000 Danish kroner. 
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Finland and Other Countries. 

The conclusion of a commercial and financial agreement 
between Finland and the Belgo-Luxembourg Union was 
announced in Brussels on November 16, 1945. The agreement 
provides for the supply by Finland of pit-props, emergency 
huts, wooden doors, plywood, newsprint, paper, pulp and 
skins, and for Belgium and Luxembourg to export to 
Finland steel products, machinery, horticultural products, 
etc. 

A Finnish trade agreement with France was signed in 
Paris on February 5, 1946. The agreement was valid for one 
year and provided for Finnish exports to France of wood-pulp 
and paper, timber, matches, and prefabricated houses, and for 
French exports to Finland of potash, phosphates, wines and 
spirits, chemicals, aluminium, mechanical and _ electrical 
machinery, and films. 

A trade agreement between Finland and the Netherlands 
was initialled in Stockholm on May 28, 1946. The agreement 
is valid for three years from June 1, 1946, and provides for 
Finnish exports to Holland of timber, wood products, paper, 
cardboard and granite ; and for Dutch exports to Finland of 
machinery, electrical appliances, flax, rayon yarn, chemical 
products, medicines, seeds and herring. The value of the 
exchanges is to amount to 25,000,000 Netherlands’ guilders on 
each side. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


This picture of post-war trade agreements concluded by 
Russia and her satellites shows how great are the distortion 
and shrinkage of trade and economic activity in a vital part 
of Europe. Before the war all these countries did a far larger 
trade with Germany, with Britain and other Western lands, 
and in many cases with one another. The great bulk of all 
this has vanished. What remains comprises only the most 
essential—but also the most paltry—exchanges. Very strik- 
ing, among other things, is the inability of the much vaunted 
Soviet system to supply its satellites or any one else with 
manufactured goods: raw materials are still the staples of 
Russia’s exports. The fact, and its lessons, should be noted. 

As for the Soviet satellites, a story current in Poland 
summarises neatly what the present situation means for them. 

“What are the trade relations between Poland and 
Russia ? ” asks a foreigner. 

“Oh! most cordial ! ’’ answers a Pole. ‘‘ We are sending 
them our textiles, and in return they are taking our coal.” 


PETER DENE. 


THE MODERN PHARAOH 


OnE of the favourite pursuits of the sentimental eulogist of 
Soviet Russia is to compare the vitality and boldness behind 
the immense constructional schemes which dominate the 
five-year plans with the feebleness and timidity of Britain’s 
development of her own possessions. (At the same time, of 
course, any faint signs of colonial development within the 
British Empire are held up as proof of “ exploitation ”,) 
Thus these gentlemen rhapsodise about the fabulous develop- 
ment of the Soviet far north, the Soviet deep south, and 
indeed, all the great land-mass east of the Urals. There is 
no end to the marvels of Soviet enterprise: the irrigation 
works of Uzbekistan ; the exploitation of coal in the Kuznetz 
basin, and, more recently, Karaganda ; the steel of Magnito- 
gorsk ; the hydro-electric giants of the Lower Volga in the 
neighbourhood of Kuibyshev and Saratov; half a dozen 
railways laid through the frozen wilderness ; the White Sea 
Canal, the Moscow-Volga Canal, other canals all over the 
place ; the brand-new cities which have arisen in the midst 
of ice and desert—the proud gold city, for example, of 
Magadan. What, it is asked, have we to compare with 
massive wonders such as these? The dream of a field of 
ground-nuts ? 

The Dean of Canterbury is a notorious authority on the 
material splendours of the Bolshevik régime. In a_ book 
called Soviet Success (Hutchinson) he has been celebrating them 
again—the latter-day passport to heaven, evidently, being to 
build, or, rather, to cause to be built, a new gold-washing 
plant in the midst of a howling wilderness of ice and stone in 
record time, regardless .. . 

Regardless of what? These things are certainly done. 


There is no blinking the fact that there has been nothing like} _ 


Stalin’s way with steel and concrete since the Pharaohs 
discovered how to handle stone—though, some time after the 
Russians, Herr Todt in Nazi Germany for a brief time made 
himself master of the same technique. How do you set about 
building monstrous pyramids of stone beneath the Egyptian 
sun? How do you set about building steel and concrete 
fortifications to stretch across all Europe in a matter of 
months ? How do you set about building dockyards on an 
icy coast where nobody, nobody in the world but a handful 
of Eskimos, would live of their own accord no matter how 
much you paid them? This is the sort of question one has 
to ask when faced with the chefs d’euvres of Marshal Stalin. 
One would have thought the Dean of Canterbury would have 
asked that one for himself. How are these marvels fulfilled? 
The Pharaohs knew the answer; Hitler knew the answer; 
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Marshal Stalin knows the answer. It is simple enough: you 
use slaves. 

In Russia to-day it is not quite the whole of the answer, 
but it is, at least, half of it. 

Like the pyramids, new cities springing into life almost 
overnight in the midst of the northern wastes of the Asiatic 
land-mass have to be paid for. They are paid for in the same 
coin that was used for the pyramids: human bodies. Slave 
labour is notoriously inefficient, but it is better than no 
labour at all, and it is cheap if you have enough of it. For 
the last 18 years the Russians have had enough. They do 
not philosophise about inferior races. They take their slaves 
from the farms of the Ukraine, from the factories of Kharkov 
and Leningrad and Moscow ; from all the institutions of a 
quasi-civilised modern state. They take their own brothers 
and cousins, and so freely that the depreciation of the human 
machine labouring under the most cruel and rigorous con- 
ditions imaginable—the death of the slaves, in a word, could 
for a long time be discounted. And when slaves of Russian 
blood began to run out, then, by the fortune of war, there 
were the Poles, the Letts, the Lithuanians, the Esthonians, 
the Bessarabians to replace them. Then others, taken from 
lands ever closer to the core of a Europe which had forgotten 
to think in terms of slaves. 

This is a subject upon which until lately it has not been easy 
to speak. The documentation was lacking. Everyone (how 
rare, alas, he is) with any real knowledge of the Soviet Union 
knows a good deal about the forced-labour system and 
has guessed a great deal more. He has received his ideas from 
personal glimpses of life in the raw; he has seen gangs of 
slaves at work on railways and roads and new aerodromes in 
European Russia; he has seen in the railway sidings long 


trains of box-cars packed with wretched, silent fellow-creatures 
being taken away to work in Asiatic Russia; he has talked 


to men and women who have returned from the labour-camps 
and the prisons, usually Poles and Balts, but sometimes 
Russians too; he has enquired about the whereabouts of 
such and such a Russian acquaintance and seen the look on 
the faces of his friends protesting that they knew nothing of 
him. But what he has lacked has been the hard fact to 
refute the incredulity of Western Europeans who have never 
Seen any of these things. . . . Though even the stranger 
to Russia has had his moments of disturbing insight. There 
were a number of books about the labour-camps published 
in England before the late war. And to-day one may read 
Kravchenko and realise that behind all the false emphasis, 
the shoddy thinking and feeling, the bogus self-dramatisa- 
tion, there must be a good deal of factual truth. But how 
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much? One reads The Dark Side of the Moon and is 
convinced by its burning sincerity and its perfect circum- 
stantialness that this is the sort of thing Stalin does to Poles. 
But does he do the same to Russians? And, if so, why? 
The answer is that Stalin does, and, as I have said, the man who 
knows Russia knows also that it rests upon an unseen army 
of millions, and that this army existed long before the war 
and will continue to exist until the present régime is radi- 
cally modified or until it collapses under its own weight. 
He knows that in his bones, because what he has heard 
and what he has seen, taken together with the prodigies 
of heavy constructional labour, so admired by the Dean of 
Canterbury, in impossible climatic conditions, point to no 
other conclusion. He knows, for example, that he has never 
met a contemporary Soviet citizen who has not somewhere 
in his immediate family circle at least one member who has 
been ‘‘ sent away’; thus the total figures must be gigantic. 
But what he does not know is how this total figure of people 
sent away against their will is broken down into categories : 
forced labour may range from living death in the lead mines 
of Novaya Zemlyaya to three months timber-cutting in the 
forests near Moscow. Being sent away may mean either of 
those things, or anything in between ; or it may mean simply 
banishment from the six great cities, or to Tashkent or Omsk 
to lead a normal life under police supervision, or forced 
emigration to help in the settlement and the building up of a 
social life in one of the brand-new cities of the east. And the 
whole picture is hopelessly complicated by another thing that 
he knows, namely, that in every generation of Soviet youth 
so far there has been a class of enthusiasts for the cause, who, 
in the pride of their youth and self-sacrifice, will volunteer to 
take part in the digging of a canal or the building of a city 


under conditions not discernibly different from conditions in. 


the labour-camps. He does not know how many of these 
there are. 

Thus, before there could be any free discussion of the 
place of forced labour in the Soviet economy a great deal of 
research and digging for hard facts was necessary. It is no 
good talking in generalities. To come out boldly with the 
statement of one’s conviction that at least ten million human 
beings in Russia were slaves, and abominably treated slaves 
at that, was not enough. Facts and figures were required to 
rebut indignant denial. Facts and figures from behind the 
iron curtain presented by Russia to the outside world are 
hard enough to come by. But facts and figures from behind 
the internal iron curtain which the Kremlin presents to the 
people of Russia itself seemed quite unattainable. 

All that is now changed. In a book called Forced Labour 
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in Soviet Russia (Hollis and Carter), Dr. David Dallin and Mr. 
Boris Nicolaevsky have produced the required facts and figures. 
In so doing they have performed an invaluable service to man- 
kind. With their painstaking and painful documentation at 
our side we can now, for the first time, discuss this problem 
openly without being stymied by the first denial out of 
ignorant righteousness or deliberate untruth. It will take a 
good deal more than ignorance or lies to wave these facts away. 

This is not a review of Dr. Dallin’s book, which should 
be read. All that is attempted in this article is to restate the 
fact that the Soviet economy is based largely on forced, or 
slave labour, to draw attention to Dr. Dallin’s book, and to 
make good one omission in it: namely to point out that the 
system which Dr. Dallin indicts is a Russian system, devised . 
by Russians above all for Russians. 

Dr. Dallin does not tackle this last problem at all. He 
seems unaware that it exists. Sound and conscientious, if a 
little simple-minded and curiously without imagination, he 
was an opposition member of the Moscow Soviet in the days 
when there was an opposition, having returned from exile to 
take part in the Revolution. But he writes of Russians 
as though, in the mass, they were Western Europeans, with 
the point of view, the feelings about life and death, the values 
in a word, of the early 20th century Western Liberal. This is 
the error of most liberal-minded Russian revolutionaries, 
and it is a serious one: amongst other things it led to their 
own annihilation by Lenin, who, like the mass of Russians, 
was not a liberal. For most Russians, deeply as they abhor 
the Security Police, or M.V.D., desperately as they suffer in 
their minds and bodies from the pains of slavery, bitterly as 
they criticise the system of arbitrary arrest and deportation, 
do not see these things from the angle of, say, the English. 
For example, what they object to in the Police State is not 
the power of the police but the abuse of that power. 
If the average Russian felt about autocracy and all its 
trappings and accessories as we in this country feel about 
it (or, to be on the safe side, felt about it until a year or two 
ago), there would be no forced labour in that unhappy land. 
But it is not at autocracy that they grumble, only at autocracy 
run amok. ? 

The first thing to say about forced labour in Russia is that 
it is pre-Soviet. In Tsarist days, in addition to banishment 
and exile, there was also the katorga, or penal servitude in 
Siberia. In 1914 there were some 30,000 prisoners with 
katorga sentences. They quarried, mined coal, gold, lead, 
constructed highways and dug canals, all in atrocious working 
and living conditions. Some of these men were murderers and 
thieves, others were political offenders or suspects. 
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To get this problem into focus we have to remember that 
most countries, including our own, have the custom of employ- 
ing convicts on forced labour, usually known as penal servitude 
from which, to some degree, the state benefits materially. 
Thus, in principle, one could say that the Tsarist katorga is, 
as far as slavery is concerned, in the same category as Dart- 
moor. The main features of the Tsarist katorga which are 
not found in our own system were (i) the hardness of the 
conditions, (ii) the corruptness and chicanery of the authorities, 
(iii) the power of the security police to make arbitrary arrests, 
(iv) the predominance of political prisoners. All these 
features arose from the Russian character, and the evils they 
embodied have no more to do with slavery, qua slavery, 
than has penal servitude on Dartmoor. 

How does the Soviet katorga differ from the Tsarist system ? 
At first sight it might appear to be not different in kind, or 
even degree, but only in extent. If this proved to be a fact 
it would be possible to argue that the Soviet labour-camps 
are simply the Soviet equivalent of Dartmoor, arbitrary and 
wholesale, harsher, crueller and more corrupt, as anyone who 
knows Russia would expect. But in fact it is not so. There 
is a difference in kind, as well as in extent and degree. And 
it is this difference which embodies a new evil, over and 
above the strictly Russian evils of arbitrary arrest, corrupt 
administration and carelessness of human suffering: the evil, 
precisely, of slavery. 

With Lenin’s revolution, katorga was abolished. The 
idea was that crime could exist only in a capitalist society, 
and existing criminals had to be cured, not punished ; they 
were warmly assured that they were more sinned against than 
sinning. But that soon proved to be an illusion. Common 
crime persisted and prisons had to be reinstated. At the 
same time something had to be done with the enemies of the 
revolution—priests, bourgeois oppositionists, and so on. 
Soon the remaining prisons were horribly overcrowded, but 
the Bolsheviks would build no new ones: their existence 
was still officially unrecognised. Instead the concentration 
camp sprang up, and in 1918 a decree was issued authorising 
the formation of “‘ labour details ’’ among the inmates of the 
concentration camps. Even while Lenin was still alive the 
penal settlements on Solovyetski Island in the White Sea 
had become a public scandal. 

But still, regarded objectively, the system was the same 
in essence as the old Tsarist system. There was no question 
of slavery, as such, only of abominable prison administration 
in the Russian manner. And, as far as one can make out, 
this state of affairs continued, ever increasing, ever more 
horrible in detail, but still no more a slave system than the 
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English penal system, until 1930. Then something happened. 

What happened was the simultaneous desperate need for 
unskilled labour all over the Union to work on the great 
capital projects demanded by the first Five Year’Plan and 
the deportations of hordes of so-called kulaks during the 
cause of the civil-war between the government and the 
peasants over the collectivisation issue. Cheap labour in 
immense quantities had to be found, and quickly, and cheap 
labour which would work in places where no free man would 
go. At the same time several million peasants had to be 
removed from their home villages to break the resistance to 
collectivisation. The two needs dovetailed in the most 
remarkable way. The slave system was born. And from 
that time the Soviet Government has never looked back. 
To cut a long story short the Security Police were put in 
charge of all deportees, and soon of whole development areas. 
But the Security Police also had powers of arrest. So that 
when political offenders were taken by the OGPU they were 
sent to camps run by the OGPU and more often than not 
attached to industrial projects administered by the OGPU. 
As the number of prisoners increased, so the size and elabora- 
tion of these OGPU projects increased—demanding, of course, 
more labour—obtained, of course, by further arrests. Before 
very long this slave labour had, inevitably, become an integral 
part of Soviet economy. It could not be done away with 
without upsetting completely the current Five-Year Plan. 
So, with the OGPU abolished, the N.K.U.D. under Beria 
carried on the great work. To-day, with the Russian slaves 
reinforced by hordes of deportees from Eastern Europe, there 
is no discernible way in which it can ever be done away with 
without upsetting the Five Year Plan of the day. And the 
Five Year Plan of the day is another name for Russian State 
Economy. 

It is because of this we are justified in asserting that there 
is a difference in kind as well as in extent and degree between 
the Tsarist and the Soviet penal systems. The one existed 
to absorb and utilise offenders against the State, including 
political offenders. The other has grown into an all-powerful 
machine to supply the State with slave labour by making the 
requisite arrests. 

This is the general and over-simplified outline of the 
interesting situation which, thanks to Dr. Dallin and Mr. 
Nicolaevsky, is now clarified with facts and figures. 


W. F. Brrom. 


THE NEW PROLETARIANS 


In November 1953 the American journalist who wrote under 
the pen-name of Mathew C. Codrington, found himself in one 
of the big industrial towns of the English midlands. He was 
ill, sickening for a bout of influenza, and his first thought was 
to find a hotel and a bed. The only bedroom available at the 
‘“‘ Majestic ’’ was a small room which had originally formed 
part of a private suite and had been divided from the dining- 
room of the suite by a thin partition of lath-and-plaster. 
When Codrington took the room at 6 o’clock he had no 
neighbours, but when he woke up at nine after an aspirin- 
induced sleep, he could hear almost every word of a con- 
versation which was being carried on in the next room 
between two men who had been dining there. If he had felt 
better he would, no doubt, have gone downstairs or have 
called the attention of the diners to the fact that they could 
be distinctly heard. As it was, he did neither ; and presently, 
through long habit, began to take their conversation down in 
shorthand. He never saw the men, whom he only knew as 
“ Hugh ” and “ David,’’ but he put together in his own mind 
a picture of them: ‘‘ Hugh” a rather tall, gaunt man; 
“‘ David ”’ slightly smaller and plumper, with a fair moustache. 
He judged that they were both in the early forties. When he 
began to take notes of their conversation they had finjshed 
dinner and were talking confidentially. 

David : ‘‘ How long ago is it since we met? Eight years, 
isn’t it, almost to the month, since we came back from Italy 
together ? ” 

Hugh: “ Yes, eight years. That was a funny trip, when 
we all talked our heads off about everything on earth, in- 
eluding the New Britain that was going to be built.” 

David: ‘ Well, it is being built, isn’t tp “A 

Hugh: “It certainly is. I suppose it suits you, as a 
Socialist ? ”’ 

David: ‘‘ Don’t rub it in.” 

Hugh: “ But I suppose you are still a Socialist ? ” 

David: ‘‘ Of course. How long would I hold my job if I 
weren't? Old Harcourt was right—‘ we're all Socialists 
nowadays ’—though not exactly in the way he meant. Well, 
to change an ugly topic, how’s the Bar going ? ” 

Hugh: ‘‘ The Bar? Oh, the Bar proper didn’t last very 
long, I’m afraid.” 

David: ‘‘ Do you mean you’ve chucked it ? Why, you 
were the great supporter of law and justice. You used to 
argue that the Rule of Law was the greatest achievement of 
civilisation.” 

Hugh: “I suppose it’s my turn now to say, ‘ Don’t rub it 
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in.’ Mind, I still think the same, but I don’t practise what I 
preach. I’m one of the great class of renegades, thank you.” 

David: ‘‘ What d’you mean ? 

Hugh: ‘“ Well, as you can imagine, I came back with my 
practice to build up again from scratch almost. I didn’t do 
too badly at first, but the rate of taxation crippled me and I 
had Joan and the kids to think of. So in the end I took a job 
in the State Legal Service.”’ 

David: “ You of all people! What do you do? What 
are you?” 

Hugh: ‘I’m what’s called a Legal Officer Grade I. In 
practice I’m concerned with advising on which people should 
and which shouldn’t get free legal aid.” 

David: “ But, if you don’t mind my saying it, this is the 
most ridiculous waste. What about that book you were 
going to write, on Equitable Remedies, wasn’t it ? ”’ 

Hugh: “I remember. But what was the good? Who 
writes books of that sort nowadays when we all know that 
any little twirp of a jack-in-office can get a provisional order 
rushed through to make the law what he thinks it ought to 
be? Do you think it matters tuppence what Blackstone or 
Cairns or any of the big men said compared with Order 
2118 (b) ? Well, you want to know about my job, do you ? 
I'll tell you. It’s a lovely job if one of the prospective parties 
has a pull with the Government and the other hasn’t. Your 
way is crystal clear. Last month, for instance, a wretched 
woman applied for legal aid—the wife of a vicar who gets the 
magnificent salary of £300 a year and tries to live like a gentle- 
man and a scholar on it.” 

David: ‘‘ She doesn’t sound like a criminal. What had 
she done ? ”’ 

Hugh: “ She had a glut of apples and so she got the idea 
of selling what she didn’t want, rather more cheaply than the 
market price, for the benefit of the church funds. She raised 
about £3 before she was caught. They charged her with four 
different offences against the Hard Fruits Order—selling 
without a licence, selling at a price lower than the controlled 
price, selling otherwise than from licensed premises, and so on. 
The prosecution sent down a silk and a junior to the magis- 
trates’ court and she was find {25 on each charge and ordered 
to pay £50 to the costs of the prosecution.” 

David: ‘‘ Can she pay ?”’ 

Hugh: “If they sell every stick they’re got, including all 
the vicar’s books, they might just manage it. Otherwise 
she’ll go to prison.” 

David: “It’s ghastly. But I suppose you offered her 
legal aid ? ” ; ; 

Hugh : “ Then you suppose I’m a half-wit. It would have 
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held up my promotion indefinitely if I had: I might even 
have been sacked. That was what happened to poor Lindsey. 
There was a chap who'd been a master at a public school 
before they closed them all, and he’d started a tiny private 
school, more or less on the quiet. That’s an indictable offence 
now.” 

David: “Is it? But everyone knows that such private 
schools exist.”’ 

Hugh: ‘Of course. But they don’t exist very long if 
they don’t take in a few M.P.s’ sons. This chap I’m talking 
about got twelve months. Lindsey, who’d advised that he 
should get legal aid, was declared redundant in the following 
week and then was ‘ directed ’ to the mines. I’d no particular 
wish to follow him. But it isn’t all as easy as that. For 
instance, I’ve got a very difficult question coming up, involving 
a trade-union boss and a big man in the Co-operative move- 
ment. They had a row—everyone knows it was about a 
black-market deai, though that won’t come out—but it ended 
in their pitching into each other good and proper; unfor- 
tunately in public, in the bar downstairs, so that it couldn’t 
be hushed up. They’ve both applied for legal aid and I’m 
worried stiff. I’ve got to find out which has the bigger pull. 
If I put a foot wrong, it means that my career’s done.” 

David : “‘ And if you make the right choice between these 
leaders of democracy, what happens to you ? ”’ 

Hugh: “ Then, with luck, I'll be marked down for a job 
as a Third Grade Judicial Officer in about a year’s time, 
perhaps less.”’ 

David: “It’s unbelievable! When I think It 
makes me wonder why I took all the trouble to patch you up 
after Cassino. I know I’ve no right to talk, but your job 
literally stinks.”’ 

Hugh: “Do you imagine I think it doesn’t? Only, 
remember that I have myself and a wife and three children to 
keep. But you can’t think worse of me than I think of myself. 
I sometimes wish you'd let me bleed to death after that show.” 
: David: ‘Sorry, old man. I’m in pretty well the same 

oat.” 

Hugh: ‘‘ What do you mean? What are you doing, 
really ? I gather you’re in the State Medical Service, but 
that’s all I know.”’ 

David: “ Yes, I’m in the S.M.S. Unlike you, I believed 
in the socialised services, and I went in as soon as I could. 
Since then I’ve never looked behind.” 

Hugh: “I suppose I ought to congratulate you.” : 

David: ‘‘ You might wait until you hear what I’m doing. 
You knew that I meant to devote myself to the treatment of 

diabetes. I hoped they’d put me on to that. So they did, to 
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co-ordinate statistics. To be frank, my job was to cook 
statistics. The real statistics wouldn’t have made us popular.” 

Hugh: “ So you concealed them.” 

David: ‘So, as you put it, we concealed them. But 
there was a leak somewhere and a remarkably accurate 
summary was published—do you know by whom? By 
George Dickinson.”’ 

Hugh: ‘Old George? What’s happened to him? I 
remember how you and he used to argue for hours about 
diabetes.” 

David : ‘‘ George took a small share in a practice to give 
him enough money so that he could carry on his private 
research. When they closed his practice down they offered 
him a job, as a lecturer on first-aid to quarrymen. He told 
them to go to the devil, packed up his notes and what money 
he had at hand, walked down to the docks and signed on as 
an ordinary seaman in a ship going to the States. He left the 
ship at Baltimore, got some small job to keep him going, 
worked like blazes at his research, wrote articles and within 
three years had landed one of the best medical Chairs at 
Johns Hopkins and had published this book, with these 
perfectly damning statistics in it.” 

Hugh: ‘‘ What happened to the book ? ” 

David : ‘ It’s revolutionised treatment in America and in 
Holland and Belgium as well. But it’s banned here. That is 
to say, licences to import it are consistently refused and all 
that our medical students and doctors can read is old ‘ Golly- 
wog’s,’ book that’s about quarter of a century out of date. 
But, of course, ‘ Gollywog ’ is Deputy-Director-General.”’ 


Hugh: “ But this is murder, man. It’s far worse than 
anything I’m doing.” 
David: ‘‘I know it’s murder. However, I’m not a 


murderer. I don’t do any great harm to anyone, thank 
goodness.” 

Hugh: “ What do you do?” 

David: ‘‘ I’m Area Claims Officer, if you please: £1,750 
a year plus an expenses allowance of £250, untaxed, plus a 
shilling a mile when I use a car—which, I may say, is fairly 
often. I’ll tell you what I’ve been doing to-day, just as an 
illustration. One of the old ex-G.P.’s—what they call now 
Grade Three Medical Officers, in other words, one of the poor 
boobs at the bottom who actually see the patients, broke his 
last two clinical thermometers last winter. He ought to have 
indented for some more from the local depét. But the depét 
was twenty miles away and he was in the middle of a ‘flu 
epidemic, single-handed. So he went to the local chemist’s 
and bought himself half-a-dozen. Later, he made a claim, 
for repayment. The Local Claims Officer allowed him the 
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cost of two. The District Claims Officer reviewed that 
decision and altered the award to one thermometer. Then it 
came to me and after a two-days’ enquiry I’ve restored the 
earlier award. Of course, it can go up to the Chief Claims 
Officer yet. I ought to add that the Local Claims Officer 
was getting to be known, five years ago, as a brain specialist 
and the District Claims Officer was a very competent gynzco- 
logist. Now, as you might say, they have other interests, 
Seriously, it’s heart-breaking : you have half-trained medical 
students butchering people in operations which they’re quite 
incompetent to perform while the men who could have done 
them, five years ago, are doing the kind of job I’ve been 
telling you about. Why do we stand it?” 

Hugh: ‘“‘ You know as well as I do why we stand it. 
Partly because we haven’t the guts to do anything else, 
Partly because, as government servants, we get all sorts of 
useful advantages. Even in a proletarian state, you know, 
it pays to be in the upper section of the proletariat, and that’s 
where we are. It just happens that we get our ration of coal 
delivered fairly promptly and that the less fortunate don’t; 
that we’re allowed a little foreign exchange for a continental 
holiday when other people are turned down; that there’s 
plenty of petrol for us and none for the chaps outside the 
charmed circle; that the Food Enforcement Officers don’t 
ask nasty questions about the hams we get and the eggs and 
the extra milk. If you like statistics, I should say we’ve sold 
our souls for about thirty points a month, You're a bachelor: 
I’m married, and I know what thirty points are worth. Plus 
the free tickets one’s entitled to in the State Lotteries. 

David: “‘ Yes, one hears some odd things about the State 
Lotteries. But do you mean to say that you’re sticking this 
sort of existence for good ? ” 

Hugh: “‘ What can I do? I’ve got to live, haven’t I? 
Anyway, I know that I’m ruined for anything else. I’ve lost 
the ability to distinguish between right and wrong, or even 
between common-sense and idiocy. All I think of is how to 
satisfy the chaps higher up so that I don’t lose my present job 
and have a chance of getting a slightly better one if I behave. 
Of course, I see now what we ought to have done, professional 
men like you and me. We ought to have said, we’re not going 
to run your medical service or your legal service ; we’re not 
going to sit on your boards or act as your referees. We'd 
have had them cold. Talk about a strike! The educated 
classes of this country could have dictated their own terms 
in a week, But the trap was nicely baited and we fell into it, 
and now we’re done.” 

David : ‘‘ Speak for yourself.”’ 

Hugh: ‘‘ What you you mean ? ” 
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David: “I know we’ve gone rotten, but I don’t think 
you'll let me down. I’m going to get out. You’ve got a wife 
and family. I haven’t, thank goodness. I’ve been pretty 
lucky in one or two speculations and I’ve been sending money 
out for the last two years. I know it’s risky, but I was put 
in touch with a purser on one of the American lines. He 
charges pretty stiffly—12} per cent.—but he’s perfectly 
honest according to his own lights. I reckon that in about a 
year’s time I’ll have enough money banked in America to 
keep me for eight or nine months anyway. Then, I’ve been 
promised a free trip out there to one of these idiotic con- 
ferences. I’ll go, and I just won’t come back. With luck, old 
George might give me a job as one of his lab. assistants. I 
know it’s a risk, but I’m going to take it.”’ 

At this stage Codrington fell asleep. When he woke next 
morning he wondered if the whole conversation had not been 
part of a nightmare. But there were his shorthand notes and 
the waiter who brought breakfast hoped that he hadn’t been 
disturbed last night : two important government officials, he 
said, had booked the room next door for an important con- 


ference. 
ce B >) 


THE STUDY OF SOIL 


THE late Sir Albert Howard, father of the now famous Indore 
method of making compost, opened the columns of Soil and 
Health to a report on the garden at Rab’s Corner, when quite 
by chance he saw it mentioned in a local newspaper. The 
Soil Association did the same in Mother Earth, and Lady Eve 
Balfour, author of Living Soil, gave in that journal an account 
of her visit here and to other gardens where the no-digging 
method is in use. 

Thus the experts have discovered Rab’s Corner. The idea 
that the natural layering of the soil must not be interfered 
with unduly is admitted as deserving attention. No-digging 
has arrived. Yet at Rab’s Corner we did not need to wait for 
that recognition. The National Review has been publishing 
my reports of progress for more than two years. These 
articles have linked me with many interesting correspondents 
in this country and abroad. Letters come in from them 
continually, and we now have visitors in growing numbers. 

So the no-digging movement spreads. Let me remind you 
that at Rab’s Corner cultivation has for its guides two 
principles : First, the layers in the soil must not be disturbed 
unduly, and, secondly, organic matter is not buried. There- 
fore, digging is excluded. We loosen the top soil with the 
Fulcrum, that is, with a lever attached to an ordinary garden 
fork. It gently lets air and moisture into the soil without 
upsetting the layering. Organic matter—at Rab’s Corner it 
is a rich compost—remains on top in the form of a carpet. 
Lady Eve Balfour says that the results obtained struck her 
most forcibly, because (1) of the exceedingly healthy appear- 
ance of the crops, (2) of the excellence of the weed control, 
and (3) of the texture of the surface soil, undistinguishable from 
soil dug, forked and raked in the conventional way. 

From this authoritative source such a statement cannot be 
over-estimated. It spurs me on to further effort. Rab’s 
Corner is alive and serves a useful purpose. The no-diggers 
now know each other and we realise our growing strength. 
Lady Eve Balfour names four pioneers: the gardens at 
Levens Hall in Westmorland, Dr. Langley Owen’s garden in 
Sussex, Mr. Guest’s near Sheffield, and Rab’s Corner in 
Hertfordshire. But I find new adherents of the no-digging 
method all the time, and the remarkable fact is that they, 
although using various methods, all reach the same basic 
conclusion: the layers in the soil must not be disturbed 
unduly. 

The time has come for the no-diggers to put this question 
to themselves.: Where do we go from here? For we need a 
principle on which to found our movement, and also the need 
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for deciding the direction of further research. In plain words : 
we have got a good thing : what are we going to do with it ? 

Let me begin with the basic principle. My belief is that Life 
(with a capital letter, please) is One. Life is in the soil, in the 
air and in the water. The knowledge of that Oneness brings 
an intelligent approach to the key-problems of our existence. 
And Life, so far as we know, is confined within the narrow belt 
placed between the inner core of our globe and the sterile 
emptiness of space. 

Soil is the part of the Earth’s outer crust, peopled with a 
multitude of infinitely small organisms, and others not so 
small, which by their joint action create fertility. Just 
because we have to do with a Living Soil we have to use care 
so as not to lower, if not to destroy, the fertilising power of the 
organisms which inhabit its many layers. Hence flows the 
objection to disturbing that layering, but no-digging, quite 
apart from that fundamental consideration, also offers the 
advantage of saving at least half the time and half the labour, 
which would have to be spent, if the old practice is indulged 
in of digging, trenching, double trenching, bastard trenching 
and generally turning the soil right over. On the other hand, 
of course, the making of compost is carried on continuously 
and on a scale which would shock the traditional gardener, 
who prefers to buy a load of manure, say, once a year. 
At Rab’s Corner we make compost all the year round, and 
use it on a scale equal to some 30 tons per acre yearly. 

Again and again I have heard this objection made to the 
method of no-digging and of laying down a carpet of compost : 
“That may be all very well in a garden, but you could not 
do that on a farm.” That objection cannot be dismissed 
lightly. No-digging has proved its great worth in gardening. 
It has not done that yet in farming, and we have to face the 
problem squarely. In theory the argument against digging 
has to apply to ploughing also. In the United States they 
have seen that clearly. Hence Falkner’s experiments described 
in his fascinating book The Ploughman’s Folly. By using 
machinery of his own design Faulkner was successful in 
cultivating a large area as a commercial market garden. His 
experiment in Oklahoma points the way for us to follow, if we 
want to prove that what is good for the garden is good on the 
farm too. But we certainly will have to devise machinery of 
a new type to deal with weeds in the field, and to make 
composting on a large scale an economic operation. 

Now as to composting a vast amount of research has to be 
done still. No-digging is of no use at all if compost is not 
available for free use on the top soil. The quantities needed 
are far beyond the traditional volume. At Rab’s Corner we 
have changed the motto of the Boy Scout “ A good deed each 
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day ” into ‘‘ Move compost daily.’’ There is never enough of 
the stuff, and one has to exercise one’s ingenuity to obtain 
the components. Also it has become a necessity to discover 
a means of grading compost according to its fertilising power 
and its ripeness. Until now no one has succeeded in grading 
compost. The solution perhaps lies in the discovery of a 
chemical reagent varying quantities of which sterilise the 
compost. By measuring the quantity of the chemical needed 
for absolute sterilisation we may be able to judge the power of 
any compost. 

What the no-digging movement needs now is repeated 
experiments by hundreds and thousands of individual 
gardeners. That is the surest road to success. Nature 
definitely prefers to see things happen as a result of innumer- 
able processes than to have them thrust upon her by a sort of 
gamble. And in that respect it is as well that people interested 
should realise that composting does not represent anything 
new. In the charter of the ancient St. Albans Abbey of 1254 


we read: ‘“‘Cum composto— ad predictum manerium 
meliorandum,”’ and in the charter of 1388 of the Priory of 
Newenham in Dugdale: ‘“‘ Dictas terras excolendas et 


compostandas sive per carectam sive per ovile.’’ Bacon in his 
Sylva (1626) and Evelyn (1693) in his Compleat Gardener both 
discourse on the merits of compost. Our forefathers knew a 
lot about the stuff. We have discovered nothing new. 
Rather we are rediscovering the virtues of an ancient method, 
which in the last century has come to be neglected as a result 
of the fashion for artificial fertilisers. 

From the window at which I write this I look out upon 
Rab’s Corner under its grey-black carpet of well-spread 
compost. We have done the thing thoroughly this year. This 
is the eighth time that the carpet has been laid where seven 
carpets one after the other have lain and then dissolved into 
the soil. For the surprising detail is that after having lain on 
the surface through the winter this carpeted compost disinte- 
grates and unites with the soil underneath into one mass. Its 
particles seem to sicker down into the fissures which the 
Fulcrum in the spring leaves behind it. 

And yet one thing. We have to accumulate knowledge 
about the qualities of plants grown on soil so composted. 
Outwardly such plants may not differ from others grown in 
the conventional way. Yet already it seems to me that I can 
discover health-giving qualities in lettuce grown on compost. 
It acts on the digestion. Also tomatoes possibly possess similar 
qualities. I have the impression that they relieve muscular 
fatigue in a remarkable manner. Those are impressions 
merely, and, as I have said, we need thousands of observations. 

JOHN WYNDEN. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MISUNDERSTANDING LEWIS CARROLL 


LEWIS CARROLL. A Biography by Florence Becker Lennon. 
(Cassell. 15s.) 

In an article reprinted recently in Moments, the last 
posthumously published collection of her essays, Virginia 
Woolf said of Lewis Carroll that a “‘ hard block of pure child- 
hood starved the man. He slipped through the grown-up 
world like a shadow, solidifying only on the beach at East- 
bourne, with little girls whose frocks he pinned up with 
safety-pins.’’ She also said that the Rev. C. L. Dodgson had 
no life, but that in the books by Lewis Carroll he “ re-creates 
childhood, so that we too become children again.” Virginia 
Woolf would not have said these things, had she not read some, 
at least, of the many books about Lewis Carroll which were 
extant when she wrote this article in 1939. There had, in fact, 
been published a considerable number of books and articles on 
this subject, more than one bibliography and a selection from 
his letters to his child friends. One might have thought that 
his life, which was extremely uneventful, had been sufficiently 
documented : and, as regards the interesting divergence of his 
outer, and not particularly prepossessing, personality from 
that revealed in the teller of two apparently immortal stories 
for children, I personally should be quite satisfied with some 
such picturesque generalisation as Virginia Woolf’s. Let there 
be as many reminiscences as possible published by persons who 
knew the man, for they are the true source of knowledge : but 
when this stream, by the effect of time, has dried up, the 
multiplication of books based upon other documents needs 
more than casual justification, when the subject is a man 
almost the whole of whose actions in the world of human beings 
had no historical importance and have passed into complete 
oblivion. Mrs. Lennon, the author of the book under review, 
is not of this opinion. She justifies herself in her first two 
paragraphs. 

“How did it happen that the Reverend Charles Dodgson, 
thirty years of age, lecturer in geometry at Christ Church, 
Oxford, hitherto remarkable chiefly for his precision, on a 
single July afternoon, while rowing up the Isis with a brother 
don and three little girls, parthenogenetically gave birth to one 
of the most famous stories of all time ? 

‘“‘ There is no complete answer. Calling Dodgson a genius 
merely sidesteps the inexplicable part. Seeing that he was a 
blocked genius gives a clue, and suggests great compression 
in his product. It should be possible to show how his early life 
converged, as in a burning-glass, on that summer day, and 
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how the rays parted once more, occasionally converging in 
minor nodes, but never again with the same fusion.” 

If that was the aim which the author proposed to herself, 
she does not attain it : nor is that strange, for it was impos- 
sible. It would only have been possible if Charles Dodgson’s 
life had so symmetrically converged and diverged, as in fact 
it did not. The elements of chance and opportunity—such as 
that of getting to know the three Liddell girls who played 
together outside his window at Christ Church—and the 
multitude of attractions and repulsions to which every way- 
farer through life is subjected forbid symmetry, except 
possibly to people of exceptional will power and tenacity of 
purpose. That is why Henry James deplored the untidiness of 
real life, and untiringly asserted the necessity for its rearrange- 
ment by the novelist if he was to produce a work which had 
significance as art. Indeed, Mrs. Lennon confesses that she 
has not solved her riddle, when she says in her last paragraph : 

“ After retracing all we could of his journey, we still do not 
fully understand how he came to write Alice. Perhaps this 
riddle, like the March Hare’s, has no real answer.” 

Nevertheless, between her proposition of the riddle and her 
confession that it has no real answer, Mrs. Lennon manages 
to do a great deal of writing. Not only—to quote her 
publisher’s testimony—does she take the reader “on a hunt 
for clues through the tulgey wood of Victorian England,’’ but 
she pours over him a stream of comment under which this 
reader, at all events, became extremely restive. She is 
voluble, discursive, apostrophic and “ bright,” and adopts 
throughout an air of complacent self-assurance fortified by an 
acquaintance with the psycho-analytical jargon of our day 
which, although expressed in more cultured language, is really 
comparable to that of, say, the expositor of Mrs. Jarley’s 
waxworks. Let us cull a few flowers from her rhetoric, 
premising that, in her view, the whole of the Alice stories and 
The Hunting of the Snark are immense repositories of uncon- 
scious symbolism, and that Through the Looking Glass showed 
a sure decline from the complete crystal perfection and 
innocence of Alice in Wonderland. 

“No wonder after another seven years of a don’s life, the 
Mock Turtle’s sadness becomes the valetudinarianism of the 
Tweedle brothers. Brother against brother. Instead of the 
mildly lachrymose Gryphon versus the lachrymose Mock 
Turtle, we have the furious identical twins. As if, after 
parting one’s hair on the side, one had decided to part it in 
the middle and get two even but less symmetrical divisions, 
the not-so-heavenly twins.” 

“ Birth dreams are universal, but since we are born without 
language, they use visual and muscular imagery ; whatever 
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reminds us of birth retains a mysterious fascination, unaccount- 
able till this great discovery of Dr. Rank’s. Wonderland 
contains all the elements—the comfortable swimming a bout 
in water, the doubt of being able to get her head through the 
narrow passage, the constriction of the small room, increasing 
threateningly as she grows; the attempt to kick out in a 
narrow space. To name and classify a dream element is 
merely to recognise the unconscious. But these birth images 
must have had a meaning to their inventor; a “ spiritual 
rebirth,” perhaps—for Carroll was just over the hill from one of 
his major crises. He had been looking down into the Deanery 
garden from the library window for seven years, he was thirty 
years old, and he had taken holy orders six months before. 
And perhaps that was it.” 

Or perhaps it had nothing to do with it at all. Asif nobody 
could invent an absurd story for children without imaging 
in it his spiritual troubles. What about Bill the Lizard, 
anyhow ? He too ought to be explained on Freudian lines. 
I shudder to think what revelations would be made if this good 
lady were to read and interpret a story (published, but now 
out of print) which I once wrote for my own daughter. 

“‘ The Alice books are frankly dream stories ; both have an 
elaborate and rather orgiastic nightmarish awakening . . .” 

“A certain grimness and harshness of Through the Looking 
Glass derive from the Red Queen and her consort. The plot is 
Berkeleyan and horrible—‘ Who dreamed it?’ If Alice 
dreamed it, then the Red Queen was really one of Dinah’s 
kittens, and the Red King merely a chess piece—but suppose 
it was the Red King’s dream? . . . If the dream is the Red 
King’s, the world belongs to father—if it is Alice’s dream, 
little Charles has a place in the world. . . . The story has a 
happy ending, but it is hardly a happy story. The black 
shadow of Jabberwock hangs over it from the earliest pages ; 
Jabberwock, standing for failure, in the sense of burying and 
betraying some at least of the ten talents.” 

And what happens if the world belongs to father ? Perhaps 
you don’t know. Then I should advise you to find out 
immediately and revolt appropriately, or else you will be 
writing stories like Sylvie and Bruno, stammering and Heaven 
knows what besides. ‘‘ How much of Carroll’s and Kingsley’s 
stammering,” ejaculates Mrs. Lennon at one point, ‘‘ came 
from their incomplete revolt against their fathers and their 
father’s god ?”’ In fact, you are certain to be something like 
Mrs. Lennon’s description of Lewis Carroll, when she is 
happily discussing his suppressed love-life : 

“ The man was a tangled mass of polychromatic threads, 
forming one of the most complex human patterns that have 
enriched literature, articulate to an unusual depth of his 
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unconscious and the common unconscious of mankind, con- 
trolled and ordered by mathematics and good sense, yet 
stuttering over the letter P, awkward and bashful with 
strangers, haunted by thoughts of sins he would never commit 
—and lonely. ... The side-tracking of his affectionate 
nature permanently distorted him. The problem of sex and 
the problem of cruelty never left him alone till he died and in 
his thinking the two were somehow related.” 

Well, I myself stammered over the letter P and a good 
many other letters for many years of my life, but I do not 
believe that my father or his god had anything to do with it. 
But, of course, if you write stories for children you are asking 
for a visit from the inspector of drains. As Mrs. Lennon 
deliciously says: ‘“‘ Freud, tunnelling unconsciously, meets 
Carroll in his rabbit-hole, and between them they help to 
uncover the unconscious.” Therefore, you pay, as does the 
good lady in her fourteenth chapter, a general sanitary- 
inspection visit to various other “wits and dreamers and 
writers for children ” to see what the bad smell was that they 
were so obviously trying to conceal in jokes and fables. This 
tainted company consists of Charles Lamb, Edwin Lear, 
Calverley, Charles Kingsley, W. S. Gilbert, James Barrie, 
Kenneth Grahame, George Macdonald, and Hans Andersen. 
After Mrs. Lennon has finished airing her knowledge of Freud 
and Max Eastman, who wrote a book on The Enjoyment of 
Laughter, there is a good deal of enjoyment to be obtained 
from many obiter dicta in this remarkable chapter. 
“ Barrie struck twelve once—with Peter Pan—a subtly 
unwholesome sweetmeat, like most of his books.”” ‘‘ Andersen 
yearned for Jenny Lind ; Lear had to consider his epilepsy ; 
and Carroll, like the Cheshire Cat, fades out when we question 
him.” ‘‘ Most of them had more of a quarrel with their destiny 
than writers usually have. Lamb, Lear, and Andersen had 
poverty-stricken homes. Lamb’s life particularly reads like a 
nightmare. His aged parents and aunt sat about senescing 
till Mary stabbed her mother.’’ With this bathetic liveliness 
the ‘‘ troubles”’ of members of the tainted company are 
described, but, although they all fall into the category of 
divided personalities, nothing at all conclusive as to Lewis 
Carroll issues from the comparison, nothing but the final 
statement that he had exquisite taste and perfect delicacy of 
feeling, only, I regret to have to say, ‘“‘ What Carroll lacked 
was what all England lacked—abandon. The Apollonian 
gospel had triumphed over the Dionysian to such an extent 
that one had to travel at least to Scotland or Wales to find 
even a presentable household goblin.” 

I find all this highly regrettable, but comfort myself with 
the reflection that the inconsequent vapouring in which the 
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author of this book indulges is reduced, by one frigid breath of 
dispassionate inquiry, into a very tiny drop of truth. The 
Rev. Charles Dodgson, a somewhat dreary and eccentric 
Oxford don who loved little girls, entirely pour le bon motif, no 
doubt presents a psychological case : but so do we all, for we 
are all “‘ a tangled mass of polychromatous threads.” On the 
other hand, very little knowledge of the inner man has been 
conveyed either by his own statements or correspondence, or 
by those who knew him ; so that the delvers are thrown back 
upon his stories for children and consider themselves justified 
in constructing out of them a portrait of the inner self by the 
aid of all the black magic of the psychology of the sub- 
conscious, with its birth-dreams, father’s gods and sexual 
symbolism, which Freud and his like—all estimable people and 
valuable in dealing with harmful neuroses—have let loose 
upon the world to be handled by anybody who obtains a 
superior joy from regarding a spade, not as a spade, but as a 
symbol of the unmentionable concealed in the recesses of the 
mind. With the trained practitioners of psychiatry I have no 
quarrel, but with the untrained amateurs who handle their 
dangerous tools I am at odds, because they mislead the 
unwary: and before I paid the slightest attention to a 
literary critic who used the apparatus of morbid psychology 
for his own purpose, I should need to inquire whether he had 
studied this branch of science in any recognised school and 
whether he had ever investigated a living case. The objection, 
moreover, to this amateur delving is that its result is extremely 
foggy. I fail to see, for instance, how anybody, after reading 
Mrs. Lennon’s book, could have framed a clear idea what 
Lewis Carroll was like, either in his Dodgson-form or in that 
of the playmate of little girls. I myself derived a very much 
clearer idea from reading the text of the letters to children 
from which the selection was made by Miss Hatch in 1933. 
Similarly, the impression given in this book of the two Alice 
stories appears to me quite ludicrous, and I entirely refuse to 
regard them as repositories of psychological Kabbala. There 
is, surely, such a thing as fantasy for its own sake, a pure 
inventiveness of the absurd, which is almost entirely inde- 
pendent of all the seething cesspool, if such it be, of the 
unconscious. It is a fantasy of the brain alone, which I, an 
inveterate dreamer, frequently catch in the act. To such a 
fantasy it is quite sufficient to ascribe Jabberwocky, which 
Mrs. Lennon finds so horrific, and The Hunting of the Snark to 
which your amateur psychologist of the unconscious can ascribe 
a thousand hidden meanings. The child, at all events, takes 
such stories with a simplicity beside which the unsavoury 
curiosity of some grown-ups -shows an ugly face. That 
simplicity and the incorruptible belief which accompanies it 
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was what appealed to Lewis Carroll, as he himself confessed. 
Why, then, with his passionate love for the young girl child, 
should he have done unconsciously what he would rather have 
died than do consciously, namely, to betray and soil this 
purity and simplicity by wiping off upon it, in the guise of 
amusing symbols, the frustrations and horrors, whatever they 
were, of his subconscious self ? There is no proof that he did 
so, eccentric though he was. His genius lay in applying skill 
in logic to topsy-turveydom with an inventiveness that has 
never been surpassed, and, at all events in Through the Looking 
Glass, in creating certain characters—notably the White 
Knight, and the Walrus and the Carpenter—who immediately 
assumed an existence of their own, which is the Pirandellian 
criterion of a great character in fiction. It is true that his 
inspiration was fitful and did not last, but to my mind that is 
an ordinary and not very gruesome occurrence. Charles 
Dodgson was, after all, a professional teacher of logic and 
mathematics, not a writer of stories for children : and though 
he was not a great mathematician, the Symbolic Logic which 
he published towards the end of his life has earned no little 
respect from later researchers in that difficult subject. To 
treat Lewis Carroll as the quintessence of Charles Dodgson, 
and to call him a ‘‘ major poet,’’ is surely a distortion of the 
truth. To my mind, we are all like Humpty Dumpty : if you 
take us to pieces, you can’t put us together again. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


THE LESSER BALZAC 


Bauzac. By Stefan Zweig. (Cassell. 215.) There is probably no 
single key to understanding of the life of Balzac; and indeed over- 
simplicity, or even simplicity, would be inappropriate to the man who, 
as a creator, was prodigal in the variety and overwhelming in the abund- 
ance of his writings. One essential clue to his later conduct is an 
exceptionally unhappy childhood, for which responsibility rests mainly 
on his mother. For reasons that cannot now be traced, she seems to have 
hated him even before he was born, banished him while she was still in 
child-bed to the care of a nurse, the wife of a gendarme, until he was four 
years old, sent him between four and seven as a partial boarder to a family 
of strangers, forbade any display of affection or intimacy with her during 
the weekly visits home on Sundays when he was allowed to play with his 
younger sister and brothers, and from seven to fourteen kept him in a 
boarding school at Vendéme which for him proved a spiritual prison- 
house and a place of almost intolerable suffering, Nor did she make his 
life more endurable when he returned to his parents’ house during early 
adolescence, to leave home again and for good when he was only 
eighteen. What all this meant to a person of Balzac’s sensibility and 
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imagination may be inferred from his own description of it as “‘ the most 
dreadful childhood that has ever fallen to the lot of any man” and even 
more poignantly from the bitter cry in one of his letters : ‘‘ I have never 
had a mother.” The consequences of this intense early suffering also 
appear in much of Balzac’s later relations with women, from whom he was 
always seeking the love, understanding and devotion which his mother 
denied him, and in his relations with whom he pursued, like some 
evanescent will-o’-the-wisp, the sense of spiritual security which most 
characters must experience in childhood if in later life they are to develop 
stability and strength. 

Tragedy and frustration are not, however, the keynote even of 
Balzac’s personal life. Its qualities were the very contrary of these: an 
immense gusto, not to say voracity, for life; abundant, overflowing 
vitality bubbling forth continually in good humour and enjoyment; a 
quite fantastic extravagance and impracticality in all his own business and 
financial arrangements, contrasting strangely with great shrewdness and 
capacity when his interest was engaged for his friends ; and a vanity about 
unessentials which soared into the empyrean. Bailzac’s vitality seems to 
have been inherited largely from his father, a peasant by origin, an 
adventurer by choice, buoyant in his hopes, a realist in his ambitions, 
successful in his career, and lavish in his enjoyments. This vitality 
expressed itself alike in the abundance and variety of Balzac’s writings, 
in his business enterprises, and in his relations with women. His enter- 
prises were usually sound in conception, however overdriven by his own 
reckless improvidence. The story of his early combined venture in 
publishing, printing and type-founding, like the story of his much later 
attempt to make a fortune by reclaiming with modern methods the 
residual silver left by primitive Roman metallurgy in the mine-slags of 
Sardinia, require his own pen to tell properly. In both cases the ideas 
were excellent and brought a competence or fortune to others ; but for 
Balzac these undertakings, like almost everything not inspired by the 
direct magic of his pen, meant worry, failure and financial disaster. With 
women he was usually more fortunate; often most fortunate. This is 
the more surprising, since he took with both hands and gave with one, 
looked too often for money and position instead of a heart, and suffered 
always from the snobbishness of the parvenu dazzled by titles. Neverthe- 
less, only the contemptible Madame de Hanska used Balzac really badly, 
while from other women—especially Madame de Berny, his “‘ mune et 
semper dilecta,” the English beauty Sarah Lowell, by marriage the Contessa 
Guidoboni-Visconti, and his ever-faithful Platonic friend Madame 
Zulma Carraud—he received love, understanding, devotion and loyalty 
in full measure and overflowing. 

It is the vivid, exciting, tempestuous, tangled story of these sides of 
Balzac’s life that Stefan Zweig tells in this book, which is both posthumous 
and unfinished by its author. Planned ona spacious scale and embodying 
years of labour, two or three revisions, and life-long interest in its subject, 
Balzac was nevertheless an incomplete manuscript at the time of Zweig’s 
premature death. It was edited and the finishing touches applied with 
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understanding and skill by Zweig’s friend, Mr. Richard Friedenthal, who 
states in his introduction that “essentially it had been brought to a 
conclusion.” Certainly Zweig’s account is full and well rounded, the 
translation is eminently readable, and the book is the only full biography 
of Balzac in English. Zweig has written, moreover, with understanding, 
proportion and colour. But he presents here only the life of the lesser 
Balzac—the life of Balzac the man, with all his frailties and failings and 
extravagances and follies. Far more important was the life of Balzac the 
writer. Even in terms of time Balzac spent the greatest part of his life 


at his desk actively engaged in the work of creation which constitutes his _ 


real claim to attention and remembrance. His output was gigantic: 
more than 2,000 characters sprang from his imagination, while out of 
nearly 150 titles projected for the great Comédie Humaine, almost two thirds 
were completed. Stefan Zweig’s admiration for a fellow-craftsman whom 
he regarded as “the greatest imaginative realist since Shakespeare” 
ensured some discussion of Balzac the writer even in this text which 
Zweig did not finally revise. Nevertheless, no doubt because of Zweig’s 
premature death, Balzac’s life and work as a creator do not receive here 
the full and proportionate treatment which is their due. It is therefore to 
Balzac’s own pages that the reader must go to discern his true greatness, 
It is not the least of Ba/zac’s many merits that Zweig makes his own 
readers desire to follow him on this journey. 


NUREMBERG TRIAL EVIDENCE 


THe TriaL oF GERMAN Major WAR Criminats. Parts 10 to 14 
inclusive. (H.M. Stationery Office. 55.,75., 75. 6d., 65. 6d. and 75. respec- 
tively.) ‘These five volumes of the proceedings of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal cover the period from March 23 to May 24, 1946. They deal 
with the cases of Ribbentrop, Keitel, Kaltenbrunner, Rosenberg, Hans 
Frank, Frick, Streicher, Schacht, Funk, Dénitz, Rader and Schirach. As 
usual, the Nuremberg proceedings are a veritable mine of information 
about happenings in Germany under the Nazi dictatorship. Particularly 
interesting is the evidence given by Dr. Gisevius, one of the few partici- 
pants in the attempt against Hitler’s life on July 20, 1944, who managed 
to survive. Keitel’s evidence includes a fascinating account of Hitler’s 
methods of working. The Proceedings report as follows :— 


“* Question. Will you tell me whether Hitler discussed his plans 
with you in the manner which is customary in close collaboration ? 

“ Keitel. In general I must answer no. It was not in any way 
in keeping with Hitler’s peculiar disposition and personality to have 
advisers of that kind. That is, if you call an adviser someone who 
gives advice. I was an adviser, of course, in the sense of presenting, 
let us say, a great number of military elements from long experience 
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as an officer, but not in the sense of an adviser to help formulate a 
decision, such far-reaching decisions which are doubtlessly meant 
here. In the main, the formulation of a decision was preceded by 
weeks or months of careful consideration. During that time one 
had to assist by procuring documents, but concerning the main 
point, the decision itself, he did not brook any influence. Therefore, 
strange as it may sound, the final answer always was: ‘ This is my 
decision and it is unalterable.” That was the announcement of his 
decision. 

“* Question. But if various departments were competent for 
these decisions, were there no general conferences ? 

“* Keitel. No. I cannot recall that any one of the really important 
decisions after the year 1938 had ever been formulated as the result 
of joint counsel—for instance, between the politicians, the soldiers 
or other ministers, because it was Adolf Hitler’s peculiarity that, as 
a rule, he spoke privately to each department and each department 
chief, to learn from him what he wanted to know, and then to 
find out some element that could be used in the elaboration of his 
plans. Things were not at all as would appear from the documents 
here of minutes of conference of generals, of meetings and similar 
things with a list of those present. Never did such a meeting have 
the character of a deliberation. ‘There could be no question of that. 
Rather, the Fiihrer had a certain idea, and if for various reasons 
he thought that we opposed that idea even inwardly, he used that 
as a reason to clarify his thoughts before a large circle without any 
discussion. In other words, in these assemblies, which the docu- 
ment here speaks of as conferences, there was never any deliberation. 
I must add that even the external form which these things took was 
such that, following the military example, the senior commander 
convened a certain number of generals, everyone was seated, the 
Fihrer arrived, spoke and went out. No one in such a situation 
could have found an opening to say anything. To use just one 
word for it, and I certainly do not exaggerate, it was the issuing of 
an order but not a conference.” (Proceedings, Part 10, pp. 317-18.) 


This picture accounts for much both in Hitler’s successes during his 
early years and in his later failures. In war one’s own mistakes ate 
often as crucial as the deeds of one’s foes. Certainly no great conqueror 
in history did more than Hitler to compass his own ultimate downfall. 


A FRUIT-GROWER’S WISDOM 


HARVESTING AND SroRING Frurr. By Raymond Bush. (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) Last month we printed an article by Mr. Bush. He 
wrote on the wonderful weather of 1947 with his usual acute knowledge 
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of what all sorts of weather means to fruit, and with understanding of the ff 
importance of the subject. Everyone with a garden, big or little, should § 
read his Fruit Growing Out of Doors; it is an agreeable and very entertaining 
vade mecum on its subject. And that subject i is an important one to the 
country at large. The new book is a continuation of the earlier work, 
which dealt with growing fruit. This one gives an account of how best 
to preserve the fruit harvest of the year. How to pick and store it and 
how to use it when it is there. He describes the methods of preserving 
used by the big growers, but he does not forget to tell his readers that 
newspaper wrappings are good for apples. And he adds a number of 
recipes for cider and perry making and for other country wines. S 

what the prices of foreign wines now have risen to, these should be useful # 
when we can get a little more sugar. | 


Hor MEDITERANEZ. By Aubrey Mildmay, M.A. (W. E. Baxter, 
Lewes and London.) It is with great diffidence that this review is 
written by one ignorant of Greek and Latin. Mr. Mildmay is a well- 
known classical scholar, and in this book he has selected well- 
known and much-loved English poems and has translated them into # 
Latin and Greek verse. His choice is delightful, and when it is! 
said that they range from Shakespeare to Nursery Rhymes it will be seen’ 
that there is something to please everybody. There can equally be no 
doubt about the excellence of the translations when they come from” 
sucha pen. In his preface Mr. Milday writes in defence of translators, 
and indeed it is apt to be forgotten how much we owe to their patient) 
work. It is due to them that every nation is able to enjoy classics of all! 
time and all countries. Thus even those who are limited to speaking | 
their mother-tongue may have opened out before them the glories of 
ancient Greece and Rome, as well of good modern writers. In this book 
Mr. Mildmay has brought about a happy union of some of the gems of: 
our native tongue with their translations into the ancient language 
which have so enriched the world. 
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